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NEW-YORK, JULY 13, 1833. 








The description of Mr. Brown’s mode of 
moving houses, taken from the forthcoming 
number of the Mechanics’ Magazine, and pub- 
lished in. this number of the Journal, will be 
found interesting, we have no doubt, to most of, 
our readers. Within the last twelve years he 
has moved about 900 houses, of which num- 
ber about 400 had brick fronts, and 40 were 
entirely of brick. 





We ere gratified to learn that the friends of 
Railroads in Ohio are progressing with their 
most important works. The Erie and Mad riv- 
er Railroad, when completed, will greatly facil. 
itate the transaction of business, 2s well as en- 
hance the value of property in that section of 
the state through which it passes. 

[From the Sandusky Clarion.] 

Lake Erie anv Map River Raitroap.—In- 
formation has been received in town that the 
engineers have completed theirsurvey ; and we 
suppose that a report may he expected soon. 
If the report be favorable, as we think there 
can be little doubt that it will, we should think 
that a speedy commencement of this important 
work would be advisable, and from the informa. 
tion contained in the subjoined extract of a let- 
ter to a gentleman in this town, it would seem 
that the present is a favorable time for re-open- 
ing the books of subscription. 

tract of a letter from a gentleman at the 
eastward to his friend in this town: 

«I noticed in the Clarion since you left home, 
tliat the engineers are on the proposed route of 
the Lake Erie and Mad River Railroad. This 
summer will be as favorable a time to obtain 

iptions to the capital stock as there can 
be. Money is said to be plenty ; confidence in 





the utility of railroads increasing, and the stock 
f all of them rising. The stock of the Sura, 
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\toga Railroad, which was down to about par}; 
last fall, is now 20 per cent. above par. The} 
‘Schenectady Railroad stock, which was last | 
winter as low as six or seven per cent. above} 
\par, is now 40 per cent. above par, as you will| 
isee by the papers. Mr. E. G., who returned 
‘from Charleston, South Carolina, a few days 
isince, says that the Charleston and Hamburgh 
‘Railroad stock, whith has always been much 
idepressed, rose 20 per cent. in the course of 
ithree weeks before he left ; 70 miles of which 
\(about half of the whole distance) has been 
completed a few months, and has cleared twelve 
|per cent. on its cost. Ifa railroad front Charles- 
ton, 70 miles into the interior, will pay t velve 
iper cent., what will a railroad from Sandusky to 
‘Dayton, in Ohio, pay on its cost! -1 should say 
lsix times twelve per cent. On the whole, if the 
‘books for subscription to the stock of the Mad 
River Railroad are opened in due time, I ean. 
not but think a sufficient amount will be readily 
subscribed to effect an object so highly impor- 
tant to the city and State of New-York, as well 
as to the State of Ohio, and the other States 
south and west of it.” 


| 
| 





The following letter, from the Elizabethtown 
(N. J.) Journal, refers to a subject in which the 
city of New-York, in common with the country 
at large,is deeply interested. The other letter 
referred to we will publish in our next. 

EXTENSION OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN AND 
SomerRvILLE RaitRoap.—We have been fa- 
vored with the following extracts of letters re- 
ceived from gentlemen of the first respectabili- 
ty: the one extensively engaged in and inti- 
mately acquainted with the manufacture of 
ron,—the other residing in Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, possessed of the best means of| 
nformation, in the correctness of whose opin- 
ions great confidence may be placed. 

May 20, 1833. 

“'The information I am able to give in an- 
swer to the queries you have suggested, is that 
there are several routes of contemplated rail- 
roads diverging fromthe great coal formation, 
in Lackawana Valley. The first is the Lacka- 
wana Railroad, extending tothe east-north- 
vast. The seeond is the Legget’s.Gap Rail- 
coad, extending to the north. ‘The latter said 
0 be the best adapted to the continuation of| 
the Susquehanna and Delaware Railroad, it is 
© run a pretty direct route to the state line. 
ind terminate near the termination of the Che- 

iango Canal,a state work now in progress in 
New-York. Another, and perhaps die Best ex. 
ension of the Delaware and Susquelianne 
Railroad, is from Pittston, up the Susque 
aanna river towards the»western lakes. Or 
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be of the first quality, now used considerably, 
and some transported down the Susquehanna 
river, and thence in both a south-western and 
north-eastern direction- They are already 
known to some extent; much information is 
still wanting on this subject : the time, however, 
is fagt approaching when it will be had, because 
the material will be wanted, whether these 
great highways are made or not, the manufac. 
turing interests of this country demanding this 
article extensively. We are aware that to Great 
Britain it is all important as a fuel for manufac- 
turers as well as farmers ; indeed, without it 
England and Wales would, perhaps, long since 
have become dependencies of other states; she 
now manufactures of iron and all the other 
metals more than all the rest of Europe to. 
gether ; having but little water power, her ma- 
gic power is created and sustained by this very 
important article, bituminous coal. } think we 
can foresee the time when this substance must 
be resorted to in New-York, New-Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, for manufacturing pu 
even for fuel. In the vicinity of the coal form. 
ations are large masses of iron ore. Indeed, no 
country is, perhaps, better adapted for the man. 
ufacture of iron than northern Pennsylvania. 
**When this project of a connected railroad. 
from the Hudson, opposite New-York, to Pitts. 
ton on the Susquehanna, with its probabl 
tension to the north and west, is once 
known to an enlightened public, I am 
ded it must sueceed. No work now proj 
possesses equal intrinsic value, accomm 
so many and such extensive interests, connect. 
ing by the nearest practicable. route the most 
inmsportant commercial city of the Union with 
the great western waters. Ww. ” 


* 


®The following extract of a letter received 
from a friend residing at Avoylle Ferry, on Red 
River, La., dated June 10th, gives a faint idea: 
of the alarm which existed there on the ap- 
pearance of the Cholera in its vicinity: 
“Our country isin a perfect panic. Th 
Cholera made its appearance 10 or 15 day 
on the plantations in the Parish of Rapide, first 
near Alexandia, and has extended over ala i e 
part of it. It has not affected every plantati 
in its course; some large planta with, say 
200, or upwards, of slaves on it, ‘a sin- 
ge case. The disease is said’to be violent, and 
a@, ao far, 
universally 
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chis route we meet, near the mouth of Tawan.|| 
da river, large beds of bituminous coal, said 
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se Ur the American Railroad Journol.} re published in this Journal.” As to the sub- differ from the others ; it is true the difference 
_ Mr. Eprror: Sir—Your patience seems like-||ject matter to which I alluded, it is predicated| may be small, as in the above-mentioned expe- 
bly to become teed by the numerous communi- ion a thing accomplished ; on practical results ; \riments, yet it is sufficient to know that there 
ey ® ae ae !his remarks were theoretical, and were incon-|\can be no certain rule for any change of tempe- 
cations offered for publication in your Journal) .i.tont in allusion to the subject, practically ;||rature, and the more particularly for the various 
‘on the subject of the “Guard Rail”; the con-||the wrought iron rods, instead of being “nearly ||changes from, say 32 upto 20,000 and upwards; 
test, however, is not kept up by men who have| or quite torn asunder,” arpenies as perfect in|/hence the necessity of iin, Sp practical re- 
examined that description of rails, in full size form and Strength, after having been incased||sults. Besides, the difference he has alluded to, 
f a eae Se ta ie ractical| tt ast tron, as before they were so used. Any|/between cast and malleable iron, is scarcely 
Or use, and who require to Witness praclicat' ti ference in contraction and expansion, if there||more than imaginary ; it does not exceed, in 
results before they will hazard an opinion as to|\pe any difference in contraction from high tem-|!a foot in length, one eighth part of an eighth of 
merits: all such persons who have examined ||perature, becomes accommodated the one to the||an inch: so much, therefore, for speculative 
it, are not only satisfied as to practicadility in eet — a rail is = its — state, 2 pee Pogo ~ ee inch ae a foot 
; ae ‘ that rails containin e wrou iron rod,|/long, while in i ated state, as in the manu- 
manufacture, but of ag utility in the construc- whether incased with one eighth of an inch or an of “ Guard Rails,’ would not only bear be- 
tion of permanent railroads. They could not), inch and a half of cast-iron, are as perfect ling drawn one eighth part of an eighth of an 
be other than convinced of its practicability in||as castings without a wrought rod: is it not/|inch, but it might be‘drawn down to more than 
manufacture—it has become self evident ; cast-|{then inconsistent in its allusion to the subject,'|a thousand feet in length, to the size of a small 
ings being already made of various lengths, to attempt to theorise away practical results !\| wire, without affecting its texture, instead of 
Sites sokt fect a a. with the wroucht||. //# Statements, also, as I remarked, were ||‘ nearly or quite tearing it asunder,” aceording 
from eight feet downward, with the wrought} ;,-onsistent with the statements of Mr. Sulli-\|to Mr. Boyden’s views of tearing iron specula- 
iron rail incased, and of the most PERFECT ||yan, when each and both were striving for the||tively. 
DESCRIPTION of vastings. The contest is||same point—hostility tothe ‘‘Guard Rail”: for|| Mr. Boyden states that in his first communi- 
kept up, then, by whom? By men whose in-||when alluding to the effect of incasing wrought|\cation on this subject, he “endeavored to re- 
terests make manifest that they feel interested iron rods with cast iron, the one, after premis-||present the truth fairly, without the least false 
i : ‘ 3 ing reasons for his conclusions, says, ‘“ hence |coloring.”” Endeavor, indeed ! when in his last 
in the success of, or biassed in favor of, other||the wrought iron bar may be nearly or quite||communication he admits a known prevarica- 
descriptions of rails, and to such an extent that||torn asunder without any extraneous force be-||tion in his jirst, as will fully appear in the 
any improvement announced which bears aj|ing applied to the rail”—while the other says, ||course of my remarks. 
semblance of interfering with their favorite,||!t will be “loose in the bore ;” I therefore quote)! Atthe commencement, I remarked that I would 
must be assailed by foul means, if there is no enough of their own words to show that they |show that Mr. Boyden had embodied in his last 





: ‘ are not only inconsistent with each other, but|;communication absurdities most gross. * 
prospect of success by fair means. The com-||that both are wrong in their thoughts as to * * * * 
munication which calls for this reply appeared||practical results, as will appear by the forego-| * * * *  Alluding 
| 





in your Journal of the 8th June, signed by 
Uriah A. Boyden. Mr.. Boyden, in his appa- 
rently inflexible determination to oppose, SPE- 
CULATIVELY, that which has ALREADY 
BECOME ESTABLISHED PRACTICAL. 
LY, wanders from that prudential course 
which characterises writings by their delinea- 
tion of sound argument and judicious conclu- 
sions. 

I have neither time to devote to, or inclina- 
tion to notice minutely, that description of 
writings ; neither do I see any use in explaining, 
or of pointing out errors, to that description of 
writers ; for Mr. Boyden in his last communi- 
eation remarks, that ‘“‘he has found none of 
that inconsistency of his (Mr. Sullivan’s) state- 
ments with his own, (Mr. Boyden’s,) which Mr. 
Bulkley thinks or endeavors to make it ap- 
pear there is.” I propose, therefore, at this 
time, again to allude to that point of incon- 
sistency; and also to show that Mr. Boyden, in 
itis Zast communication, admits of known per- 

-version in his first communication ; and | will 
aiso further show, that he has in his last com- 
munication embodied absurdities most gross. 

* * * * * * 

In review, therefore, I will first quote the fol- 

lowing words, contained in his communication, 
wherein he stated, that “Mr. Bulkley, in tM 
Jjirst part of his reply tome, said he would show 
that my statements are inconsistent with each 
other. This he has not done. I now call on 
him to redeem his pledge, by quoting the. pas- 
nae which are at variance.” I deny having 
written any such words: he applies them to 

and they are original with himself. 


ing paragraph, or on examining rails, in per-| 
fect form for use; and rails of that descrip- 
tion, and rails with the wrought rod exposed by 
the purposely breaking of the cast iron, are 
now publicly exposed for examination. 

Mr. Boyden, in his last communication, denies 
haying stated in his first communication any) 
thing like the idea that wrought iron bars! 
would be so closely bound that they could not; 
slip in the cast iron. It appears, however,| 
from his conclusions stated, very like the idea’ 
that the wrought rod cuuld not slip, as it would) 
require a strong hold to tear it “nearly or quite! 
asunder, without any extraneous force being 
applied to the rail.” 

ut, as I before remarked, it does slip, if) 
slipping be necessary to effect the object ; and) 
that, too; while both are in a heated state, the 
one becomes so accommodated to the other as 
to render. castings perfect. The very | awe 
contraction of cast tron between its heated and 
couled state, would, among theorisers, present 
difficulties in preparing moulds in such a man- 
ner as to bring the various points in intricate 
castings to their proper place for use; yet, 
what seemed a dificulty in theory, is not so, 
practically. 

Itis undoubtedly impracticable to lay down any 
accurate scale for determining the contraction 
and expansion of wrought iron or of cast iron 
generally, or of any uniform difference between | 
different descriptions of iron at different tempe-| 
ratures : 1ron made from some description of ore, 
being in its nature comparatively porous, other) 
descriptions more consolidated, some compara-; 
tively hard, other descriptions soft, brittle or! 
flexible; difference in the nature of metals 
icauses difference in the extent of their contrac- 
ition and expansion, sothat an experiment made 
on one description of iron is no certain ex-| 
ample for another or other descriptions : it is,' 


to the object in question, Mr. Boyden closes a 
sentence with these words, viz. ‘‘ the chief ar- 
guments which were at first urged in support of 
it, are now known to every intelligent engineer 
to be groundless.” The expression bears on 
the face of it an absurdity ; because, itis not to 
be presumed that one engineer out of a hun- 
veld or a thousand, has any knowledge what- 
ever of the arguments at first, or last, urged in 
support of it; besides, engineers and others, 
men of science, cautious and prudent, to avoid 
hasty and wrong conclusions, after critical exa- 
minations in its practical form for use, approve 
of it fully. 

I said his absurd remark, last above quoted, 
was intended for effect: if it have not the effect 
intended, it has the effect of indicating the des- 
cription of basis, upon which the mind of its 
writer is actuated, in aiming at conclusions. 
Therefore, as to the thoughts of such a writer, 
as to “editions” of rails, &c. they are unworthy 
a consideration. In reply to his first commu- 
nication, 1 stated wherein this rail differed 
from other descriptions of rails, yet the same 
point is again blendedly introduced into his last 
communication: he, most probably, at the same 
time, knowing or believing, according to the 
best of his information, that there has been no 
attempt prior to my own forincasing wrought 
iron within cast iron, so as to protect the 
wrought iron on all sides from exposure to 
corrosion, and at the same time to secure or 
guard the lower edge of the cast iron against 
cracking ; or, if by any means cracked cross- 
wise, to secure its segments, on the Same prin. 
ciple that the segments of an arch are secured 
from falling by its abutments. It is true there 
are other patent rights of the same improve- 
ment, but they are predicated on m own speci- 
fication, and on my own account in Kurope ; and 
none by any other person, in this country or 














The inconsistencies which I alluded to in’ his 
eee, trust, were clearly shown 
to satisfaction of every consistent reader. 
I would no longer take for granted the correct- 
ness 0 words quoted, by such a writer ; the 
words I did state are of entirely different im- 
port. Lwill repeat the words. used in my, first 
commun on the said subject of ineonsi 
tency, which are as follows, viz. «UA. B 
regi in his _pittementa, is not Snly amram 

erroneous lmpressions, but his state i 
man lag gape paesan iced, 







& want of consistency com- 








however, sufficiently near for all practical pur- 
poses ; as, for instance, Mr. Boyden quoted se- 
veral experiments from English publications, 


temperature between 22 and 32 degrees ; cast 
iron, one experiment, 0011094 of its length ; 
another experiment on cast iron, 00111 of its 
length ; malleable iron, 001258: thus, there is 
a difference in the results between the two ex- 
periments of cast iron, consequently a greater 
difference between one experiment than the 
other, compared with the malleable iron; and, 
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other, the result of each would 


bis haps, if twenty experiments were made by 
vious je by Mr ment on Pama iaren t persons, without reference to the re- 
t, made by Mr - 8., whieh was| sults of each 


as follows: viz. experiments at a difference of| 


Europe, embracing the points of improvement 
above alluded to, which, with other points, are 
particularly embraced in my specification. 

Mr. Boyden states, that “‘ when ‘malleable 
iron was first used for.rails, it was not known 
exactly how large the rails should be to bear 
the insistent loads, and that, to ascertain this, 
rails were made of various sizes; some werego 
light that-they bent, which solved the probit, 
so that it is now known what size they should 
be to support a load of a given weight, know- 
ing the distance between the supports. In some 
instances, he -adds, heavier loads e been 
transported over the roads than the rails were 








designed to bear, which injured them.” This 
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is a difficulty which all railroads will forever be 
liable to; and I have recently been ‘informed, 
from gen authority, that the like difficulty has 
existed, and does exist in action to an import- 
antextent, upon the rails of malleable iron, upon 
a famous modernly constructed railroad in 
England, notwithstanding the previous solving 
of such problem. 

I stated in the foregoing, that Mr. Boyden, in 
his last communication, admitted of known pre- 
varication in his first. There is, perhaps, no single 
object in this country, or in England, in which 
greater expenditures are proposed—none from 
which greater benefits are anticipated—than 
that of railroads: hence its importance in every 
point of view. And consequently, the impor- 
tance of designating between the opinion of a 
man who makes up his mind hastily, and in 

osition to credibly asserted actual observa- 
tron of results, and the opinion of a man who 
has become famous for impartiality, and re- 
spectful reference to observations of results by 
others; and of this last description of persons, 
no writer upon the subject of railroads, per- 
haps, ranks higher than Mr. Wood. Hence, to 
attribute harsh expressions to him, is not only 
injustice to him, but tends to deceive readers, 


by leading them to believe they have the opinion}, 
ef an impartial man, when in point of fact it is}) 


only the opinion, shown by the expression it- 
self to be, of a passionately partial man. Mr. 


Boyden himself well knows the character of]! 


Mr. Wood, und says, in one part of his commu- 
nication, “I will again quote Mr. Wood, as I 
know of no better authority on this subject.” 
Now I will come to the point I have alluded 
to. In Mr. Boyden’s first communication he 
stated, in order to counteract what I had quoted 


from English publications, in reterence to the}! 
upper surface of malleable iron being liable to} 
destruction, “ partly in consequence of the}! 


great weight of the wheels, which, being rolled 
upon the rails, extends the lamin composing 
their upper surfaces, and at length causes those 
surfaces to break up in scales.” 
I say, to counteract this (declared to be) prac- 
tical result, stated, in his first communication, 
as follows: “There has now been sufficient 
experience in the use of malleable iron rails te 
put this subject to rest;” and added, “ Mr. 
Wood, in the second edition of his Treatise on 
Railroads, page 45, speaks thus—‘It has been 
said by some engineers, that wrought iron rails 
exfoliate, or separate, in their lamin, on that 
part which is exposed to the pressure of the 


wheel: this I pointedly deny, as I have closely} 
examined rails which have been in use for|) 


many years, and on no part are such exfolia- 
tions to be seen.’ ” 

Well knowing that Mr. Wood made no such 
hasty and apparently inconsiderate declara- 
tion, I called his, Mr. Boyden’s, attention to it, 
presuming he had made an error in attributing 
such expressions to Mr. Wood. And in his 
last communication, instead of admitting it to 
have been an error, he remarked—* I knew it 
was a quotation from Stephenson.” 

I forbear further reply in detail, except on 
one point, viz.: Mr. Boyden, in his first com. 
munication, concluded a sentence in these 
words—‘ It seems cast iron wears off about 
five times as fast as wrought iron ;” and in my 
reply, I stated that ‘aman who would pena 
sentence of the above description for public 
inspection, might excuse himself by saying he 
was unacquainted with the nature of metals ;” 
and added, “It is generally well known that 
malleable iron is comparatively so soft that a 
common file will reduce it to fragments ; where- 
as cast iron, if cast on a chill, (and such was 
declared to be the intention,) is of consistency 
— or + Da equal in hardiess to steel, upon 
a file seems to make no. impression.” 

id in his last communication he attempts to 
substantiate his previous statement ; but it ap- 
pears to me to be a point, the common: sense| 
relative to which can be determined without 
any. reference to books, or experiments which 
may.or may not have been made with a special 
view to some specific interested object. 


Mr. Boyden,|| 








effect ;” und adds, “its brittleness Yorms the 





It is prencesy well known that the wearing 
away of rails is caused by an object or objects 


only source of reasonable objection.” This 





which come in contact, chafing and fretting off 
fragments. Any individual who may provide’ 
himself with the two descriptions of iron, and 
a file, can easily determine which of the two 
kinds, with equal labor, can be fretted away 
‘five times” as fast as the other. A malleable 
iron rail may, comparatively ¢speaking, be 
quickly divided with a common fine-toothed 
saw; whereas a full-sized hard cast iron rail, 
(and no others have been proposed,) would 
|probably resist the action of fifty or five hun- 
idred such sawsin succession. It was, no doubt, 
|from this view of the subject, as to comparative 
hardness,that Mr. Wood,in histreatise, first Ame- 
rican and second English edition, p. 147, predi- 
cated his remarks as follows : “It is considered 
of paramount importance inthe construction of a 
railroad, to form it of such materials as combine 
strength and durability with economy; cast iron, 
while its hardness presents a surface that oppo- 
ses little obstruction to the wheels of carriages, 
forms a substance which is also very durable, 





|\malleable iron rod in the lower 


brittleness, the only reasonable objection, was 
the cause of my improvement in ing @ 
edge of the 
rail; by which it becomes denominated the 
** Guard Rail,” and, as Lhave before remarked, 
I have now rails eight feet long, perfect in form, 
with wrought iron rods through the lower edge, 
from end to upon which ten tons on a 
single bearing has been applied, supports eight 
feet apart, without pr 7 the mas and the 
founder in this city, who made the experiment, 
gave, as his opinion, that twenty tons at a single 
bearing, would not affect them. These rails, 
with various others, are subject to inspection: a 
more particular description of which will be 
found in the American Railroad Journal, Vol. 
2, No. 14, which description was made pursuant 
to various experiments, and predicated on prac- 
tical results ; and nothing has appeared to vary 
the view of it, as there expressed, in any one” 
particular. 1 am, respectfully, yours, 
. BuLKLEY. 








and resists the action of the wheels with great 
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| Mr. Simeon Brown’s Method of moving Brick 
Buildings. [Communicated by the In- 
ventor fur the Mechanics’ Magazine. | 
Rererences—a a, timbers placed in dif. 
ferent directions, according to the construc- 
tion of the building, so that it may be per- 
feetly secure; b bb, the slides; ccc, the 
ways, on which the slides move; d d d, the 
pumps, (so named,) secured by chains to the 
ways, ¢ c c, and containing the feinale screws, 
which are each provided with a shoulder, 
pressing against the end of the pump; eee, 
the propelling screws, which are severally 
acted upon by a lever, f. 

Mr. Stwzon Brown, Eastern Hall, Man- 
hattan Island, has, by the simple apparatus 
as shown in the engraving, removed several 
brick houses, varying from one to three eet 
ries high. As we know that many people 
are quite incredulous on this subject, we sub- 
join a list of some few tenements that have 
been moved-by Mr. B. in this city. 


was situated at 85 Maiden lane ; it is three 





The first brick house Mr. Brown moved) 


it a distance of 68 feet. Shortly afterwards 
seven brick houses, at one time and by one 
set of apparatus, in Monroe street, each 24 
feet by 40; the numbers of the houses are 
118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 128, and 130. 
Then nine brick houses, 25 feet by 40, situa- 
ted in Avenue D, all raised 5 feet 2 inches, 
by one operation; and a three story b 
house, 58 feet by 25, in Monroe street. e 
Church now situated in Sixth street, Green- 
wich Village, he moved a distance of 1,100 
feet, with the steeple, clock, pews, and all fix. 
tures; no damage was done, not even 80 
much as breaking a square of glass in either 
of the windows. REE. 
Mr. Brown informs us that, during the last 
12 years, he has moved about 900 bui 
400 of which had brick fronts, and about 40 
were entire brick buildings, 
The following description of the opera- 
tion Mr. Brown has handed us for insertion < 
it isfrom the fertile pen of Capt. Basil Hall, 














stories high, and the size is 55 feet by 22. 
A short time afterwards he lowered Rich- 
mond Hill Theatre, a brick building, the wal 
8.inches thick, size 50 feet by 42, and 















and is in every particular correct. 4 
“Every oné has heard of mening wooden 
houses ; bat the transportation of a. brick 
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isan exploit of a different Wature. 
scribe simply what I saw, and then — 
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street which required to be widened, there 
stood two houses much in the way, their front 
being twelve feet too far forward. These 
‘houses, therefore, must either have been ta- 
ken down, or shifted back.. Mr. Brown ‘un- 
dertook to execute the less destructive pro- 
cess. ‘They were both of brick, and built 

«together, one being forty feet deep, and 
twenty-five feet front; the other thirty-two 
feet deep, and twenty-two feet front. ‘They 
were of the same height, that is to say, twen- 
ty-two feet from the ground to the eaves, above 
which stood the roof and two large stacks 
of brick chimneys; the whole formed a so- 

lid block of building, having two rows of six 
windows each, along a front of forty-seven 
feet by twenty-two. This was actually moved 
in a compact body, without injury, twelve 
‘feet back trom the street. I watched the pro- 
gress of the preparations on the 25th of May 
with great interest; but unfortunately, just 
as the men were proceeding to the actual 
business of moving the screws, I was obliged 
to run off to keep an appointment with the 
Mayor and Corporation; and when I came 
back, three or four hours afterwards, the 
workmen had gone away, after moving the 
building thirty inches—which fact I ascer- 
tained by measurements of my own. On the 
next day, with equal perversity of fate, | was 
again called off to joina party going to New- 
Jersey; and on my return two days after- 
wards, I had the mortification to find the 
work completed. ‘The houses were now ex- 
actly nine feet and a half from the position 
in. which I had left them a few days before. 

“It would. be tedious, perhaps, were I to 
give a very minute description of the whole 
process; but it is so simple, that it may, 
with a little attention, be understood in a ge- 
neral way even by persons not much accus- 
tomed to such subjects, and may possibly be 
useful to those who are familiar with them. 

_ “The first object is to place a set of strong 
timbers under the house, parallel to, and level 
with the street, at the distance of three feet 
apart, extending from end to end of the build- 
ings, and projecting outwards several feet 
beyond the gable end walls. The extremi- 
ties of these timbers are next made to rest 
upon blocks of wood, placed on the ground 
quite clear-of the walls on the outside. Then 
by means of wedges driven between the tim- 
bers and the blocks, they are made to sus- 
tain a great part of the weight of the ends o 
the house. When this is done, the founda- 
tion of the end walls may be removed with- 
eut danger, as they now rest exclusively on 
the. timbers, the ends of which, as I have de- 
scribed, lie on solid blocks. 

“JT shall describe presently how the above 
operation of inserting the timbers is perform. 
ed; but if for the present we suppose it done, 
and the house resting on a sort of frame-work, it 

’ 48 easy to conceive that a set of slides, or what 
are called in dock-yards, ways, on which 
ships are launched, may be placed transverse- 
ly under these timbers, that is, at right an- 
gles to them, so as to occupy the very place 
where the foundations of the end walls once 
stood: It is necessary to interpose between 
these ways or fixed slides, and the aforesaid 
timbers, a set of cradles, similar in their 
purpose to the apparatus ef'the same name 

which ships rest when launched, to which 
process of ship-building, by-the-bye, this 
ole operation bears a close analo, 

‘These cradles are long’smooth beams lying 

along the top of the ways, and in the same 
line with them ; their under surfaces in con- 
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tact with the ways, and the upper made to 
bear against the cross timbers which support 
the house. The object, at this stage of the 
business, is to bring the whole weight of the 
house upon these cradles, and, consequently, 
upon the ways which support them. If this 
be done, it follows that the ends of the tim- 
bers, formerly described as resting on the 
blocks, will no longer be supported at the 
same places. This change of the point of| 
support is effected by drivmg in wedges be- 
tween the timbers and the cradles; and it 
will readily be seen that these wedges have 
the two-fold effect of forcing the cradles down 
upon the ways, and at the same time of rais- 
ing up the timbers which support the house, 
and consequently, in a very small degree, 
the house itself. The ends of the timbers 
now rest no longer on the blocks, which are 
removed, and the house, supported upon the 
cradles and the ways, is ready for being 
moved, as soon as the front and back walls 
have been taken away. 

“ Suppose all this done, there is nothing re- 
quired but to apply screws, placed horizon- 
tally in the street, and butting against the 
cradles. On these being made to act simul- 
taneously, the cradles, and consequently the 
frame which they support, together with the 
house on its back, move along. 

“Such is a general account of the process. 
I shall now mention how the various difficul- 
ties, most of which I dare say will have sug- 
gested themselves in the foregoing account, 
are overcome in practice. 

“The horizontal supporting timbers, already 
described as being placed parallel to the 
street, and nearly at the same level with 
it, are introduced one by one in this way. 
A hole is blocked out in each of the end 
walls, just above the ground, and large 



















enough to admit a squared beam, say fifteen 
inches each way, of which the ends project 
beyond the gable walls about a couple of 
feet. A firm block of wood is then placed 
under each of these ends, and wedges being 
driven underneath, the beam is raised up, 
and made to bear against the upper parts of 
the holes. Thus the inserted timber com- 
pletely supplies the office of the dislodged 
portions of the masonry. Another pair of 
holes is then made, and a second timber in- 
troduced, and so on till they are all inserted, 
and firmly wedged up. The distance at 
which ‘these are placed must depend upon 
the weight of the wall. In the case I wit- 
nessed the houses were of brick, and the 
timber stood at the distance, I should think, 
of three feet apart. All this being done, the 
intermediate masonry, forming the founda- 
tion, may be gradually removed, and a clear 
space will be left under the supported wails 
for the reception of the ways. 

“There are two more precautions to be at. 
tended to’; these ways must all be coated 
with tallow, in a layer of at least half an 
inch thick, so that the wood of the cradles 
may never come in contact with them. Some 
device must also be adopted to prevent the 
whole affair, house and all, from sliding la- 
terally off. This, Mr. Brown prevents, by 
cutting along the top of one of the ways a 
deep groove, into which is fitted a corres- 
pondent feather, as it is called, of the super- 
incumbent cradle. This being made to work 
easy, and well greased, the direct motion is 
not retarded. F 
“Thave said nothing all this time of the front 





‘back walls; but it will easily be under. 
stood how these may be made to rest, like 





those at the ends, on timbers inserted under 
the house at right angles, to the first set. 
The whole of the supporting frame-work is 
tied so firmly together by bolts, that there is 
not the slightest bending or twisting of any 
part of the building. 

«When at last the house has reached its 
destination, a new foundation is built, and the 
whole process being inverted, the timbers 
are withdrawn one by one; and such is the 
security of these operations, that no furni- 
ture is ever removed from the houses so 
transported. The inhabitants, I am told, 
move out and in as if nothing were going on. 
This, however, I did not see.* 

“Mr. Brown was once employed to remove 
a house from the top to the bottom of a 
sloping ground; and, as no additional im- 
pulse from screws was here required, he re- 
solved to ease the building down, as sailors call 
it, by means of a tackle. Unfortunately, about 
the middle of the operation, the strop of one 
of the blocks broke, and the operator, who 
was standing on the lower side of the build- 
ing, was horrified by the apparition of the 
house under weigh, and smoking, by its 
friction, right down upon him. With that 
vigorous presence of mind, which is com. 
pounded of thorough knowledge, and a strong 
sense of the necessity of immediate action, 
and without which courage is often useless, 


he dashed a crow-bar, which he happened to 


have in his hand at the time, into a hole ac- 
cidentally left in one of the ways, and leaping 
on one side watched the result. The mo. 
mentum of the enormous moving body was 
so great that it fairly drove the iron bar, like 
a cutting instrument, for a considerable dis- 
tance through the fibres of the timber. The 
main point, however, was gained, by the 
house being arrested in its progress down the 
hill; and the able engineer, like an officer 
who has shown himself fertile in resource, 
reaped more credit from the successful ap- 
plication of a remedy to an evil not antici- 
pated, than if all had gone smoothly from 
the commencement.” 





* We have been credibly infurmed that, during the ope- 
ration of moving the house situate at 85 Maiden lane, the 
Mayor and Corporation, to the amount of 150 individuals, 
were in the house and partook of refreshments. Also, 
that, wher: the church before alluded to was moving, a 
clergyman delivered a discourse on science, as co 
wih religion, to a congregation of between 300 and 400 
persons.—[Ep. Mec. Maa.] 





Wooden Rails for Railroads. By Mercator. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad 
Journal. 

Sir,—The usefulness of your journal as a 
medium of intelligence on the subject of rail- 
roads becomes more and more apparent, when 
reflecting on the subject of the numerous mil. 
lions contemplated to be expended in the con- 
strisction of railroads in thiscountry. In aliu- 
sion to the important article of rai/s, persons 
of inexperience on the subject, either as to their 
own observations, or information derived from 
observations of others: to such persons the 
article of wood, as wellon account of its great 
strength, as the facilities with which it can be 
procured in this eountry, are reasons which 
seem very naturally to impress their ideas thatit 
should have a preference for that object. Asi. 
inilar idea prevailed in England while projectors 
of railroads were inexperienced on the subjectof 
railroads ; but on perusal of recent English pub- 
lieations, we observe among their rnp ca 
words as these, ‘since wooden rails have béen 





abandoned in this country.” Wooden rails 























abandone would be indeed a surprising 
‘idea to ‘inexperienced persons above adverted, 
to; and the natural conclusion is, tnat such 
abandonment was for cause. The probable 
principal cause may be considered as observa- 
ble in the necessary situation in which rails are 
pluced, being nearly on a line with the surface 
of the earth, exposed to the moisture of the 
earth. Inthe last number of your Journal a 
communication appeared from Mr. J. L. Sulli- 
van, onthe subject of preserving wooden rails 
in railroads from rapid decay. He states that 
he has before explained his ideas on this sub- 
ject, namely, in the year 1829; but does not in- 
form us of any practical results during the long 
interim. 

Mr. S. states a well known fact, “That in 
making railroads with timber, the posts or piles 
are liable to decay earliest at the surface, or a 


little above and below the surface of the ground, 
because the effect of heat and moisture there 
combine” ; and adds, “that to guard the post 
from this effect, I prevent the contact of earth 
with this part by means of stone laid close 
around it ; and to keep the rain out from among 
them, I set them in water lime mortar, or in 
Roman cement, applying it to the wood as well 
as stones; I also use sometimes, in the upper 
stratum, especially, a cement made of pitch 
and lime, when the kind of timber is congenial, 

itch being adhesive and lime indestructible. 

he stone,” he adds, ‘‘keeps the wood cool, 
the cement keeps it dry.” ‘This extract seems 
particularly allusive to posts or piles ; the decay 


pee 


of rails, however, laid near the surface, is pro-}| 


bably co-equal with posts or piles. 

Mr. Sullivan not having fortified his explana- 
tion with any statement of practical results, 
it is presumable that his specification is 

redicated upon a theoretical view of the sub- 
yect. Mr. Sullivan has most undoubtedly taken 


an erroneous view of the subject: as to pitch, if]! 


placed in a damp situation below the surface, 
itis of but short, a few months, duration. This 
may be observed upon a vessel’s bottom, used 
either in fresh water or salt. Wood cannot be 
kept dry in a wet or damp situation, by the ap- 
plication of cement of common lime, water lime, 
or Roman cement: all three of them are con- 
ductors of water by capillary attraction ; so that 
if a piece of wood were covered with any given 
thickness of such cement, and placed in water, 
it would be found that the wood would become 
absorbed in water, conducted to it through the 
cement, and with such a coating would be more 
liable to decay than without it, by reason of its 
retaining dampness when wet, longer than if it 
had no such close covering. The experiment 
may be easily made by making a ball of ce- 
ment ; and, after perfectly dry, place it in a dish 
and apply water in contact with the lower sur- 
face of the ball, and it will be found that the 
cement ball will absorb of water to the extent 
of about two-fifths of the bulk of the ball, 
whether of common lime, water lime, or Ro- 
man cement; cement is at the same time so 
far a check to the passage of water, as to be 
useful in the building of canal locks, &c. 

As to comparative practical results on that 
subject, the removals of numerous buildings in 
this city to make room for improvements, gives 
good opportunity for observation. It is well 
known, that when a foundation wall is laid, the 
sleepers, so called, for the first floor, are usu- 
ally placed upon the upper part of the wall, 
and filled in between the sleepers with stone or 
bricks, and lime mortar, or cement, in contact 
with the ends of sleepers or beams, being in ef- 
Sect as to combination, similar, or nearly so, to 
the proposition of Mr. Sullivan; and what is 
the result? The result is that the ends of the 
sleepers on the ground floor are usually found 
to be quite decayed, so far as surrounded by 
cement, if in a damp situation. It may be said 
that this is too vague to be relied upon, as some 
buildings remain many years before removed, 
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decayed consequently matter of uncertainty : it 
was, however, particularly observed at the ends 
of the street floor sleepers.of the Arcade, which 
was taken down, between Maiden lane and John 
street, in this city, a short time since. The 
main part of the sleepers were comparatively 
nearly as fresh in appearance as new, having 
been in use only some five or eight years, while 
the ends of the sleepers, surrounded with ce- 
ment of lime, were of consistency and color 
of snuff; so that that part of them must have 
been divested of strength in a comparatively 
short proportion of the time the building stood; 
and I think no better reason can be given than 
that those ends were retained in a damp state, 
when wet, longer than they would have been if 
exposed to the atmosphere. But the policy of 
using posts or piles, is questionable; except it 
ibe to overcome local difficulties, as in marshy 
‘ground. A gentleman who passed over the 
‘Charleston Railroad remarked to me that, upon 
ithat part elevated upon piles, the side, appa- 
lrently waving, motions were such as to remind 
‘him of the mation ex perienced in a vessel pass- 
|ing over waves. 

. S.—Since writing the above, I accidentally 
met the person who acted as superintendant in 
‘pulling down the Arcade above alluded to :‘who, 
ion inquiry, informed me that it was seven years 
‘from the time it was built to the time it was pulled 
idown; that the ends of the sleepers placed 
‘upon the foundation wall were imbedded, and 
the ends ineased with stone, bricks and mortar, 
‘so that the earth could not come in contact 
'with the timber; but where the earth came in 
‘contact with the wall opposite to the timbers, 
ithe ends of the beams were completely gone to 
ithe consistency of dust. 

Knowing it to be your purpose to elicit and 
disseminate facts deemed to be tending to be- 
inefit the cause you have espoused, “public im- 
‘provement,” the foregoing 1s communicated. 
MERCATOR. 








SIMPLIFIED APPLICATION oF StTEAM.—At 
ia meeting of the Paris Academy of Arts and 
‘Sciences, held on the 7th January, a memoir 
iwas read, in which M., Pelletan treated of the 
‘dynamic effects of a jet of steam, and the 
‘means of applying it, in a simple and cheap 
way, to the purposes of the useful arts. ‘A 
‘jet of steam,’ says the author, when thrown 
‘ito a cylindrical conduit, or into a pipe filled 
‘with air, imparts the active power with which 
‘it is endued to the column of air, without 
‘any other Joss than that occasioned by the 
‘friction in the conduit, or pipe.’ 

His detail of the results, which have al- 
iready ensued from his discovery, are deserv- 
‘ing of attentive notice. A jet of steam issu- 
jing through an orifice of a milimetre, (.03937 
‘of an inch) under a pressure of five atmos. 
ipheres, possesses a velocity of five hundred 
iand fifty-nine metres, (1084 3-8 feet,) per 
‘second ; it consequently moves at the same 
irate of velocity as a bullet discharged from 
a gun. 

But this enormous velocity is, in its simple 
‘form, of no practical benefit, inasmuch as it 
lcannot be converted into a useful agent; 
when, however, the steam has been enabled 
to impart motion to a quantity of atmosphere, 
the velocity, it is true, is diminished, but the 
mass set in motion is increased ; and by this 
operation, the active power of the jet of 
steam is: susceptible of general application. 

The -elastic force of steam has hitherto 
been employed under pressure, by the aid of 
machines, whieh are necessarily complicated, 
and involve a serious loss of power from 
their bulkiness and friction; but steam, act- 
ing immediately by its own power, can be 
made to effect its objects in machines of so 









one man’s power may henceforth be worked 
by a common fire. 

Mr. -Pelletan remarks, that the force of 
steam, so applied, may be brought directly 
in aid of the machine, and will eaable him to 
double and treble his daily gains, instead of 
its powers being limited, as hitherto, to fillin 
the coffers of great capitalists at ‘a compou 
ratio. ; 
The same jet of steam, when applied to “ 
the purpose of increasing the draft of fur- 
naces, enables the proprietor to reduce their 
diameter to two inches, even where a large 
furnace is in question, to lead the smoke in 
any direction which may suit him best, and 
to make use of the whole heat produced. 
By means of this jet, a vacuum may be *ef- 
fected at will, in any given space, however 
considerabl» it may be, and permanently 
maintained, not only at very small. cost, b 
through the medium of an apparatus of the 
simplest construction. This process is of 
ready application wherever evaporation or 
desiccation are to be effected. Acting upon 
a column of air, the jet supplies the simplest 
and most eilicacious mode which can be 
adopted for creating blasts in forges, furna- 
ces, &c. 

It appears the inventor claims priority in 
this important discovery, inasmuch as he 
communicated the properties of the jet in a 
paper addressed to the Academy in 1829, 
and he is tenacious of the claim in conse- 
quence of the later application of the jet in 
impelling steam carriages in England.— 
[Athenzeum. ] 





Tue Raitroap.—The stock of this company 
has taken another rise, and several sales have 
been effected within the past two days at onu 
HUNDRED AND FIVE DOLLARS per share, at which 
rate they are now in brisk demand. 

The road has been used in a continued line 
to the inclined plane from Charleston, and from 
the inclined plane to Hamburg, by a hand ear; 
running on the wooden rail, the iron for which 
iS now conveying, and we shall soon have the 
satisfaction of announcing a junction—theiron- 
ing of 22 miles being all that is now required 
to complete it. 

A passenger arrived from the inclined plane 
on Saturday, having travelled 120 miles on the 
road.—[{Charleston Patriot, July 2d.] 





Equal quantity of Pot Ashes obtained from the 
same quantity of Ashes. By R. M. W. 
[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Mr. Fieer,—I very much doubt the 
possibility of obtaining two ‘tons of Pot-Ash 
by any new process from the same quantity 
of raw ashes. I am well aware that our ashes 
are often thrown out of the leaches, before the 
strength is entirely exhausted, but, ina well 
regulated pot-ash, it is usual to water the 
leaches as long as they will color or taste the. 
lies, after which they are emptied. Now the 
only question with me is, whether soft water 
properly applied will dissolve all the alkali, 
and, if so,1 cannot but believe that we shall 
work the leached ashes in vain. A patent 
was obtained some years ago for working 
over leached ashes, but it was soon abandoned, 
and the expense exceeded the profit. It is 
true some names are mentioned that ought to 
give some confidence in this projeet, but I con-. 
ceive that the men must have been mistaken. . 
That ashes may be increased in bulk and 
weight, by adding limestone, sand and salt, 
‘is very certain, but jt is evidently an adulte. 
ration, and no increase of alkali; ahd it is 














simple a construction, that a steam engine 


easily detected when proper tests are sepsed- lied. 
; ‘ : R. M. aj 
























the Economy of Manufactures. 





{Continued from page 405.] 
(The following is the conclusion of Art. 133, together 
with the other articles that were omitted, and which the 


reader will perceive should have been inserted immediate-| 
ly after the words—* The holes for the rivets. were ar 
ed by hand-punching with presses, and the 1680 holes”’} 
which each tank required, cost seven shillings. 
The Navy Board, who required a large number, 

_ proposed that he should supply forty tanks a 
week for many months. The magnitude. of the 
order made it worth while to commence manu- 
facturer, and to make tools for the express bu- 
siness. Mr. Maudslay, therefore, offered, if the 
Board would give him an order for two thou- 
sand tanks, to supply them at the rate of eighty 
per week. The order was given: he made 
tools, by which the expense of punching the 
rivet-holes of each tank was reduced from seven 
shillings to nine-pence; he supplied ninety- 
eight tanks a week for six months, and the price 
charged for each was reduced from seventeen 
pounds to fifteen. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF VERIFICATION ON PRICE. 


134. The money price of an article at any 
given period is usually stated to depend upon 
the proportion between the supply and the de- 
mand. The average price of the same article 
during a long period is said to depend, ulti- 
mately, on the power of producing and selling 
it with the ordinary profits. of capital. But 
these principles, although true in their general 
sense, are yet so often modified by the influence 
of others, that it becomes necessary to examine 
a little into the disturbing forces. 

135. With respect to the first of these propo- 
sitions, it may be observed that the cost of any 
article to the purchaser includes, besides supply 
and" demand, another element, which, though 
often of little importance, is in many cases of| 
great consequence. The cost, to the purchaser, 
is the price he pays for any article, added to the 
cost of verifying the fact of its having that de- 
gree of goodness for which he contracts. In 
some cases the goodness of the article is evi- 
dent on mere inspection; and in these cases 
there is not much difference of price at different 
shops. The goodness of loaf-sugar, for in- 
stance, can be discerned almost at a glance ; 
and the consequence is, that the price of it is so 
uniform, and the profit upon it so small, that no 
grocer is at all anxious to sell it: whilst, on the 
other hand, tea, of which it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to judge, and which can be adulterated by 
mixture so as to deceive the skill even of a 
practiced eye, has a great variety of different 
prices, and is that article which every grocer 
is most anxious to sell to his customers. The 
difficulty and expense of verification are, in 
some instances, so considerable, as to justify 
the deviation from well established principles. 
Thus, it has been found so difficult to detect the 
adulteration of flour, and to measure its good 
qualities, that, contrary to the maxim that go- 
vernment can generally purchase any article at 
a cheaper rate than that at which they can ma- 
nufacture it, it has been considered more eco- 
nomical to build extensive flour-miils, (such as 
those at Deptford,) and to grind their own corn, 
than to verify each sack purchased, and to em- 
ploy persons in continually devising methods 
of detecting the new modes of adulteration 
which might be resorted to. 

136. Some years since, a mode of preparing 
old clover and trefoil seeds by a process called 
* doctoring” became so prevalent as to excite 
the attention of the House of Commons. It ap- 
peared in evidence before a committee, that tlie 
old seed of the white clover was doctored by 
first wetting it slightly, and then drying it with 
the fumés of burning sulphur ; and that the red 
clover seed had its color improved by shaking 
it in a sack with a small quantity of indigo; but 
this being detected after ‘a time, the doctors then 
used a preparation of logwood, fined by a little 
copperas, and Sometimes’ by verdigris ; thus at 
once improving the appearauce of the old seed, 
and diminishing, if not destroying, its vegeta- 


j\dering old and worthless seed, in appearance, 





tive power already enfecbled by age. Supposing 
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no injury had resulted to good seed so Frepered, 
it was proved that, from the improved appear- 
ance, its market price would be enhanced by 
this process from five to twenty-five shillings a 
Wiinidred weight. But the greatest evil arose 
from the circumstance of these processes ren- 


equal to the best. One witness tried some doc- 
tored seed, and found that not above one grain 
in a hundred grew, and that those which did 
vegetate died away afterwards; whilst about 
eighty or ninety per cent. of good seed usually 
grows. The seed so treated was sold to retail 
dealers in the country, who, of course, endea- 
vored to purchase at the cheapest rate, and 
from them it got into the hands of the farmers ; 
neither of these classes being at all capable of 
distinguishing the fraudulent from the genuine 
seed. Many cultivators, in consequence, dimi- 
nished their consumption of the article ; and 
others were obliged to pay a higher price to 
those who had skill to distinguish the mixed 
seed, and who had integrity and character to 
prevent them from dealing in it. 

137. In the Irish flax trade, a similar exam- 
ple of the high price paid for verification occurs. 
it is stated in the report of the committee— 
“That the natural excellent quality of Irish 
flax, as contrasted with foreign or British, has 
been admitted.” Yet from the evidence before 
that committee, it appears that Irish flax sells, 
in the market, from Id. to 2d. per pound less 
than other flax of equal or inferior quality. 
Part of this difference of price arises from neg- 
ligence in its preparation, but a part also from 
the expense of ascertaining that each parcel is 
free fromstones and rubbish to add toits weight: 
this appears from the evidence of Mr. J. Corry, 
who was, during twenty-seven years, Secretary 
to the Irish Linen Board : 

‘“*' The owners of the flax, who are almost al- 
ways people in the lower classes of life, believe 
that they can best advance their own interests 
by imposing on the buyers. Flax being sold by 
weight, various expedients are used to increase 
it; and every expedient is injurious, particu- 
larly the damping of it,—a very common prac- 
tice, which makes the flax afterwards ioe: 
The inside of every bundle (and the bundles all 


various kinds, to increase the weight. In this 
state it is purchased, and exported to Great 
Britain. The natural quality of Irish flax is 
admitted to be not inferior to that produced by 
any foreign country ; and yet the flax of every 
foreign country, imported into Great Britain, 
obtains a preference among the purchasers, be- 
cause the foreign flax is brought to the British 
market in a cleaner and more regular state. 
The extent and value of the sales of foreign flax 
in Great Britain can be seen by reference to the 
public accounts ; and I am induced to believe, 
that Ireland, by an adequate extension of her 
flax tillage, and having her flax markets brought 
under good regulations, could, without en- 
croaching in the least degree upon the quantity 
necessary for her home consumption, supply 
the whole of the demand of the British market, 
to the exclusion of the foreigners.” 

138. The lace trade affords other examples ; 
and, in inquiring into the complaints made to 
the House of Commons .by. the frame-work 
knitters, the committee observe, that “It is 


one hundred and fifty years ago, should, in the 
present improved state of the trade, be the same 
rievance which is now most complained of ; 
or it appears, by the evidence given before 
your committee, that all the witnesses attribute 


evidence, that a kind of lace called “ single- 





vary in bulk) is often full of pebbles, or dirt of 


singular that the grievance most complained of 


the decay.of the trade more to the making of| 
fraudulent and bad articles, than to the war, or 
to any other cause.” And it is shown by the 


press’ was manufactured, which was only} 
looped once, and which, although good to the 
eye, became nearly spoiled in washing by the 
slipping of the threads ; that not’one person in 
a thousand could distinguish the difference be- 
tween “single-press” and ‘ double-press lace ;” 












were obliged to employ a magnifying | for 
that arose ; and thet, in anottioe pl ey arti- 
cle, called “warpJace,” such aid was essential. 
It was also stated by one witness, that 

“The trade had not yet ceased, excepting in ‘ 
those places where the fraud had been disco- 
vered; and from those places no orders are 
now sent for any sort of Nottingham lace, the 
credit being totally ruined.” - 

139. In the stocking trade similar frauds have 
been practised. It appeared in evidence, that 
stockings were made of uniform width from the 
knee down to the ankle, and” being wetted and 
stretched on frames at the calf, they retained 
their shape when dry ; but that the purchaser 
could not discover the fraud, until, after the first 
washing, the stocking appeared to hang like a 
bag about his ankles. 

140. In the watch trade, the practice of deceit, 
in forging the marks and names of respectable 
makers, has been carried toa great extent both 
by natives and foreigners ; and the effect upon 
[For the matter that should have been inserted here, see 


page 405, commencing at the 9th line from the end, at the 
words “ our export trade.’’] 


142. There are few articles which the public 
are less able to judge of than the quality of 
drugs ; and when pect are compounded into 
medicines, it is scarcely possible, even for me- 
dical men, to decide whether pure or adulterated 
drugs have been employed. This circumstance, 
concurring with an, injudicious mode adopted 
in the payment for med:cal assistance, has pro- 
duced a curious effect on the price of medicines. 
Apothecaries, instead of bemg paid for their 
services and skill, have been remunerated by 
being allowed to place a high charge upon the 
medicines they administer, which are confess. 
edly of very small pecuniary value. The ten- 
dency of such a system is to offer an induce- 
ment to prescribe more medicine than is neces- 
sary; and, in fact, even with the present 
charges, the apothecary, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, cannot be fairly remunerated 
unless the patient either. takes, or pays for, 
more physic than is really necessary. The ap- 
parent extravagance of the charge of eighteen 
pence for a two-ounce phial* of medicine is ob- 
vious to many who do not reflect on the cir- 
cumstance that the charge is, in reality, for the 
payment of professional skill. As the same 
charge is made by the apothecary, whether he 
attends the patient or merely prepares the pre- 
scription of a physician, the chemist and drug- 
gist soon offered to furnish the same commodity 
at a greatly diminished price. But the eighteen 
pence charged by the apothecary might have 
been fairly divided into two parts, three pence 
for medicme and bottle, and fifteen pence for 
attendance. Now the chemist, although he has 
reduced the price of the apothecary’s draught, 
from thirty-three to forty-four per cent., yet 
realizes a profit of between two and three hun- 
dred per cent. on the ten pence or shilling he 
charges for the same compound. This enor- 
mous profit has called into existence a mul- 
titude of competitors ; and in this instance the 
impossibility of verifying has, in a great mea- 
sure, counteracted the beneficial effects of com- 
petition. The general adulteration of drugs, 
even at the extremely high price at which they 
are retailed as medicine, enables those who are 
imagined to sell them in an unadulterated state 
to make large profits, whilst the same evil fre- 
quently disappoints the expectation and defeats 
the skill of the most eminent physician. 

It is difficult to point out a remedy for this 
evil without suggesting an almost total change 
in the system of medical practice. If the apo- 
thecary were to charge for his visits, and to 
reduce his medicines to one-fourth or one-fifth 
of their present price, he would still have an 
interest in procuring the best drugs, for the sake 
of his own reputation or skill. Or if the medi- 
cal attendant, who is paid more highly for his 
time, were to have several pupils, he might him- 





* Apothecaries frequently purchase these phials at the old 
bottle- warehonsee at ten shill Bens when their 





and that, even workmen and manufacturers 





ings per gress 
servant baa washed them the cost of the phial is nearly one 
penny, 













charge, and his pupils would derive improve- 
ment m compounding them, as well as 
from examining the purity of the drugs he 
would purchase. ‘The public would derive se- 
veral advantages from this arrangement. In 
the first place, it would be greatly tor the inte- 
rest of the medical practitioner to have the 
best drugs; it would also be his interest not to 
give mors physic than needful; and it would 
also enable him, through sume of his more ad- 
vanced pupils, to watch more frequently the 
changes of any malady. 

143. The principle that price, at any moment, 
is dependent on the relation of the supply to 
the demand, is true to the full extent only when 
the whole supply is in the hands ofa very large 
number of smail holders, and the demand is 
caused by the wants of another set of persons, 
each of whom requires only the same very 
small quantity. And the reason appears to be, 
that itis only in such cireumstances that a uni- 
form average can be struck between the feel- 
ings, the passions, the prejudices, the opinions, 
and the knowledge, of both parties. If the sup- 
ply, or present stock in hand, be entirely in the 

sSession of one person, he will naturally en- 

eavor to put such a price upon it as shall pro- 
duce by its sale the greatest quantity of money ; 
but he will be guided in this estimate of the 

rice.at which he will sell both by the know- 
edge that increased price wil] cause a diminish- 
ed consumption, and by the desire to realize his 

rofit before a new supply shall reach thé mar- 

et from some other quarter. If, however, the 
same stock is in the hands of several dealers, 
there will be an immediate competition between 
them, arising partly from their different views 
of the duration of the present state of supply, 
and partly from their own peculiar cireum- 
stances with respect to the employment of their 
capital. 

144. Again, if the commodity itself is of a 
perishable nature, such, for example, as a cargo 
of ice imported into the port of London from 
Norway a few summers since, then time will 
supply the place of competition ; and, whether 
the article is in the possession of one or of many 
— it will scarcely reach a monopoly price. 

he history of cajeput oil, during the last few 
months, offers a curious illustration of the ef- 
fect of opinion uron price. In July of last year 
(1831) cajeput oil was sold, exclusive of duty; 
at 7d. per ounce. The disease which had ra- 
vaged the east was then supposed to be ap- 
proaching our shores, and its proximity created 
alarm. At this period, the oil in question began 
to be much talked of as a powerful remedy in 
that dreadful disorder ; and in September it rose 
to the price of 3s. and 4s. the ounce. In Octo- 
ber there were few or no sales: but in the early 
part of Noveinber, the speculations in this sub- 
Stance reached their height, and between the 
Ist and the 15th it realized the following prices : 
3s. 9d., 5s., 6s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 8s. Yd., 10s., 10s. 6d., 
Ils. After the 15th of November, the holders 
of cajeput oil were anxious to sell at much 
lower rates; and in December a fresh arrival 
was offered by public sale at 5s.. and withdrawn, 
being sold afterwards, as it was understood, by 

rivate contract, at 4s. or 4s. 6d. per ounce. 

ince that time, ls. 6d. and 1s. have been rea- 
lized : and a fresh arrival, which is daily expect- 
ed, (March, 1832,) will probably reduce it be- 
low the price of July. Now, it is important to 
notice that, in November, the time of greatest 
speculation, the quantity in the market was held 
by few persons, and that it frequently changed 
hands, each holder being desirous to realize his 
ser The quantity imported since that time 

also been considerable.* ‘ 

145. The frequent speculations in oil, tallow, 
and other commodities, which must occur to 
the memory of most of my readers, were always 
founded on the principle of purchasing up all 
the stock on hand, and agreeing for the pur- 
chase of the expected arrivals; thus proving! 
the opinion of capitalists to be, that a larger 











* I have understood that the price of camphor, at the same 
time, suffsred similar changes. ie % 


average price may be procured by the stock 
being held br min : 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF DURABILITY ON PRICE. 
146. Having now considered the circum. 
stances that modify what may be called the mo- 
mentary amount of price, we must next exam- 
ine a principle which seems to have an effect on 
its permanent average. The durability of any 
commodity influences its cost in a permanent 
manner. We have already stated, that what 
may be called the momentary price of any com- 
modity depends upon the proportion existing 
between the supply and demand, and also upon 
the cost of verification. The average price, 
during a long period, will depend upon the labor 
required for producing and bringing it to mar- 
ket, as well as upon the average supply and de- 
mand; but it will also be influenced by the 
durability of the article manufactured. 


Many things in common use are substantially 
consumed in using: a phosphorus match, arti- 
cles of food, and a cigar, are examples of this 
description. Some things after use become 
inapplicable to their former purposes, as paper 
which has been printed upon; but it is yet 
available for the cheesemonger or the trunk- 
maker. Some articles, as pens, are quickly 
worn out by use; and some are still valuable 
after a long-continued wear. ‘There are others, 
few, perhaps, in number, which never wear 
out ; the harder precious stones, when well cut 
and polished, are of this latter class; the tash- 
ion of the gold or silver mounting in which 
they are set may vary with the taste of the age, 
and such ornaments are constantly exposed for 
sale as second-hand, hut the gems themselves, 
when removed from their supports, are never 
so considered. A brilliant, which has succes- 
sively graced the necks of a hundred beauties, 
or glittered tor a century upon patrician brows, 
is weighed by the diarond merchant n the 
same scale with another which has just escaped 
from the wheel of the lapidary, and will be pur- 
chased or sold by him at the same price per 
earat. Tue great mass of commodities is in- 
termedia e in its character between these two 
extremes, and the periods of respective dura- 
tiun are very various. It is evident that the 
average price of those things which are con- 
sumed in the act of using them, can never be 
less than that of the Jabor of bringing them to 
market. They may, for a short time, be sold 
for less; but under such circumstances their 


production must socn cease altogether. On the} 


other hand, if an article never wears out, the 
consequence will be, that its price may con- 
tinue permanently below the cost of the labor 
expended in producing it; and the only conse- 
quence will be, that no farther production will 
take place : its price will continue to be regu- 
lated by the relation of the supply to the de- 
mand; and should that at any after time rise, 
for a considerable period, above the cost of pro- 
duction, it will be again produced. 


147. Articles become old from actual decay, 
or the wearing out of their parts ; from improv- 
ed modes of constructing them ; or from changes 
in their form and fashion, required by the vary- 
ing taste of the age. In the two latter cases, 
their utility is but little diminished ; and, being 
less sought after by the classes who have hith- 
erto employed them, they are sold at a reduced 
price to a class of society rather below that cf 
their former possessors. Many articles of fur- 
niture, such as well-made tables and chairs, 
are thus found in the rooms of those who 
would have been quite unable to have purchased 
them when new ; and we find constantly, even 
in the houses of the more opulent, large look- 
ing-glasses which have passed successively 
through the hands of several possessors, chang- 
ing only the fashion of their frames; and in 
some instances even this alteration is omitted, 
an additional coat of gilding saving them from 
the character of being second-hand. Thus a 
taste for luxuries is propagated downwards in 
society ; and, a 


who have acquired new wants become sufficient 
to excite the ingenuity of the manufacturer to 





reduce the cost of supplying them, he is 
himself benefitted by the extended seale of de- 


a short period, the numbers} 












mand. pes 
There is a peculiarity in looki glasses with 
reference to the tein ‘ant teeitlonsd The 
most frequent occasion of injury to them arises 
from accidental violence ; and the peculiarity is, 
that, unlike most other articles, when br 
they ar? still of some value. Ifa mirror 
is accidentally cracked, it is immediately cut 
into two or more smaller ones, each of which 


may be perfect. If the degree of violence is so. 


great as to break it into many fragments, these 
smailer pieces may be cut into squares for dress- 
ing-glasses; and if the silvering is injured, it 
can either be re-silvered or used as plate-glass 
for glazing windows. The addition from our 


manufactories to the stock of plate-glass in the 


couniry is annually about two hundred and £ 
ty thousand square feet. It would be very dif- 

ficult to estimate the quantity annually destroy- 

ed or exported, but it is probably small; and 
the effect of these continual additions is seen in 
the diminished price and increased consump- 
tion of the article. Almost all the better order 
of shop fronts are now glazed with it. If it 
were quite indestructible, the price would con- 
tinually diminish ; and unless an increased de- 
mand arose from new uses, or from a ter 
number of customers, a single manufactory, 
anchecked by competition, would ultimately 
be compelled to shut up, driven out of the mar-. 
ket by the permanence of its own productions. 


OF PRICE AS MEASURED BY MONEY. 


148. "The ‘money price at which an article 
sells furnishes us with comparatively little in- 
formation, if we compare distant intervals of 
time and different countries ; ‘or gold and sil- 


ver, in which price is usually measured are ~ 


themselves subject to variations, like all other 
commodities ; nor is there any invariable stand. 
ard by which such comparisons can be made. 
The average price of a certain —_T of vari- 
ous manufactured or raw produce has been 
suggested as a permanent standard of price ; 
but a new difficulty then presents itself: for the 
improved methods of producing such articles 
render their money price extremely variable 
within very limited periods. The annexed ta- 
ble will afford a striking instance of this kind 
of variation within a period of only twelve 
years. 
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I have taken some pains to assure myself of — 


the acéuracy of the above table: at different pe- 
riods’of the — quoted the prices may, have 
varied ; but I believe it may be considered as a 
fair_approximation. In the course of my in- 
quiries I have been favored with, another list, 
in which many of the same articles oceur; but 
in this last instance the prices quoted are sepa- 


rated by an interval of twenty years. It is ex. 
tracted from the books of a high ly respectable 














































































the accuracy of the former , so far as they 
_ relate ta the articles whichfare found in that list. 
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I cannot omit availing myself of this opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of the manufactur- 
_ers, merchants, and factors, in all our manu- 
‘facturing and commercial towns, to the great 
importance, both for their own interests, and 
for that of the population to which their capital 
gives employment, of collecting with care such 
averages from the actual sales’ registered in 
their books. Nor, perhaps, would it be with- 
out its use to suggest, that such averages would 
be still more valuable if collected from as many 
difigrent quarters as possible; and when the 
amount of the goods from which they are de- 
duced, together with the greatest deviations 
from the mean, are given; and that if a small 
committee were to undertake the task, it would 
ive t additional weight to the information. 
olitical-economists have been reproached with 
too small a use of facts, and too large an em- 
ployment of theory. If facts are wanting, let 
it be remembered that the closet-philosopher is 
unfortunately too little acquainted with the ad- 
mirable arrangements of the factory ; and that 
no class of persons can supply so readily, and 
with so little sacrifice of time, the data on which 
all the reasonings of political economists are 
founded, as the merehant and manufacturer ; 
and, unquestionably, to no class are the deduc- 
ions io which they give rise so important. Nor 
Jet it be feared that erroneous deductions may 
be made from such recorded facts: the errors 
which arise from the absence of facts are far 
more numerous and move durable than those 
which result from unsound reasoning respect- 
ng true data. 
49. The great diminution in price of the ar- 
ticles here enumerated may have arisen from 


several causes : 1. The alteration in the value of||_“ 28| 66 | 7 | 7 


thecurrency. 2. The increased value of gold 
im consequence of the increased demand for 
coin. ‘The first of these causes may have had 
some influence ; and the second may have had 
a very small effect upon the two first quotations 
of prices, but none at all upon the two latter 
ones. 3. The diminished rate of profit pro- 
duced by capital, however employed. This may 
be estimated by the average price of three per 
cents. at the periods stated. 4. The diminish- 
ed price of the raw materials out of which these 
articles were manufactured. The raw materi- 
al was principally brass and iron, and the re- 
duction upon it may, in some measure, be esti- 
mated by the diminished price of iron and.brass 
wire, in the cost of which articles, the labor 


an a less proportion than it does.in matty of]| “ 


e others. 5. The smaller quantity of raw 
material employed, and perhaps, in some instan- 
ces, an inferior quality of workmanship. 6. The 
improved means by which the same effect was 
produced by diminished labor. | , 

In order to afford the means of raga 

f 


house at Birmingham ; and the prices confirm|| 








Average Price. yO 5. a: L0G Be 8. a. 
Gold, perounce - -.- 415 6 400 317 6: 
Value ofcurrency perct. 79 5 3 97 6 10 100 
Price of 3 per ct. consols 593 78} 935 
Wheat,perqr. - - - 650 410 321 
English pig iron, at Bir- 
mingham- - - - - 710 0 6 76 610 0 
English bar iron, do. - a 1010 0 910 0 
Swedish bar iron,’ in : 

London, oon duty 
of from 4/7. to 61. 10s. 
perton - - - - - 1610 0 1710 0 14 0 O 

Average Price. gag ge a £0 a. 
Gold, per ounce - - - 317 7 317-93 3:17 104 
Valueofcurrency perct. 100 100 100 
Price of 3 per ct. consols 86 893 82% 
aa | perqr. - re 31110 314 6 219 3 

ish pig iron, at Bir- 

+ = nga palbagate oes 410 0 : 
English bariron, do. - 715 0 600 500 
Swedish bar iron, in 

London, excluding duty 

of from 41. to 61. 10s. 

perton - - - - -1410 0 18315 0 18 2 0 





The mest influential of these causes has, un- 
doubtedly, been the invention of cheaper modes | 
of manufacturing. ‘The extent to which this | 
can be carried, and yet a profit be realized at 
the reduced price, is truly astonishing, as the 
following fact, which rests on good authority, 
will prove. Twenty years since, a brass knob 
for the locks of doors was made at Birming- 
ham ; the price at that time, being 13s. 4d. per 
dozen. The same article is now manufactured, 
having the same weight of metal, and an equal, 
or in fact a slightly superior finish, at 1s. 94d. 
per dozen. One circumstance which has pro- | 








now turned by a steam-engine; so that the 
workman, relieved from that labor, can make 
them twenty times as fast as he did formerly. 
150. The difference of price of the same arti- 
cle, when of various dimensions—at different 
periods, in the same country—and in different 
countries—is curiously contrasted in the an- 
nexed table. 
Comparative Price of Plate Glass, at the Manufactories 


of London, Paris, and Berlin. 
Height. Breadth. 1771 ar 1832. 
Inches. Inches. £. sod. £. s. d. £. s. d. 
1 16 010 3 010 1 017.6 
30 20 114 6 2323 2.610 
50 30 2424 i 3.e 6 12 10 
60 40 67 14 10 2700 13 9 6 
76 40 eat a! 434360 1929 
90 50 Sess wk 84 8 0 8412 9 
100 75 ; 275 0 0 7 510 
120 75 2 } 97 15 9 
Height. Bread! Paris BERLIN 
~~, — 1825. 1828. 
Inches. Inches. £. 2. ¢é Lt. sd 
16 16 08 7 0 811 
30 20 1 16 10 110 6 
50 30 9 4 5 813 0 
60 40 33.7.5 2118 6 
76 40 36 4 5 35 211 
90 50 71 3 8 é 
100 75 210 13 3 
120 75 34 3.2 


The price of silvering these plates is twenty 
per cent. on the cost price for English glass ; 
ten percent. on the cost price for Paris plates; 
and twelve and a half on those of Berlin. 





“Date. | 
1833. 
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Thermometer. 





Wind. 
Morn. | Noon. Night. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
For the months of February and May, 1833—( Lat. 31.10 N., Lon. 91.59 W. nearly.) 


{Communicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.} 





an Weather, Remarks, ¢c. 





Feb’y 1j 41 60 56 calm 
“- 2] 52 56 54 


« gf 46 | 58 | 59 NE 


« 731 50 | 60 | 60 nw - ieleat 


calm ~—_jcloudy 


« yl 67 | 7 | 72 % see 
: 3¢ cloudy— .. 
clear all day 











the influence of these several causes, the 
lowing table is subjoined : me 
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“« 94] 69 al 73 calm 

« 95) 63 76 80 : 

* 96) 70 7 80 i 

“« 97) 72. Y 80 “aa 

« gp) 75 | 86 | 80 | sw—light 

«“ 99) -72 * 7 "3 rni 

* 30 72 84 79 calm 

“ 31 72 82 80 8 os te 


Pdi 
Lia, 


—night thunder and light showers 


. morning—clear day 
—evening clear 


clear—river rising half an inch a day 
. —cloudy evening 
. —calm evening 


morning—clear day 


.. —lettuce, full large heads 
- morning—cloudy evening 
cloudy morning—clear evening 


“ 4) 42 64 62 calm .. —peas up 
oo @ 58 61 a" 5% 

“ OR 61 56 cloudy all day 

“ 7 41 60 60 

OST 66 64 clear—white frost 
ee. ee. 67 66 

* 10) 47 68 66 

“<li 37 73 71 - 

“ 12) 62 70 70 s—high 


—at night heavy rain 


NE, morn’g |cloudy—rain all day—calm evening 


—heavy showers 


—river rising one inch a day 


“ 15) 40 43 45 calm 

“16; +52 60 61 

“ ¥7) 48 58 60 —showers 
“ 18 56 

“ 419 64 a5 clear 

* 20) 50 58 56 | Nw—high| .. 

“ 21) 48 59 61 calm ne 

“ - 29) 52 60 59 re cloudy 


re .. rain and thunder 
Nw—high |clear—cloudy evening 


—evening calm and rain 
—light showers all day _ ‘ " 
—gale in the evening and night—at midnight wind n—a severe gale— 


[river risen this month 2 ft. 8 in. 


—heavy showers—night calm and clear : 
.. —light thunder showers—evening wind n and light 
clear morning—evening heavy thunder showers—wind 5 and strong 


sk, light 


light showers—wind sx 


—heavy rain at night and calm 

—rain, and in evening light showers 

morning—evening heavy thunder showers 

clear—evening light showers and heavy thunder 

heavy showers from n—thunder severe and at night 


« 96 47 | 60 | 56°] e—light 
46° 27] 36 63 62 calm 
7 s—high 
May 1) 66 | 79 | 7 |se—strong —light showers 
ee en 74 73 calm 
“ 3) 66 | 72 | 66 
“ 4| 65 80 72 
“ 6) 63 | 80 | 71 
“« 6] 66 | 82 72 ds a 
“ 7] 68 7 71 - cloudy—evening 
“ gi 69 | 79 | 70 | Ne—light 
« gf 66 | 73 | 7 6 
“ 10} 68 82 72 calm 


—rain severe—Red River falling 


cloudy evening—thunder shower from Nw, severe 


‘) 2. —at night a gale from w—thunder and rain severe Fo 


« 36] 71 | 81 ! 7 nen 

“ 17} 69 | 88 78 ps .. —evening wind s 

“ 18: 73 82 | 72 | s—light 

« gl 7 84 | 80 calm {clear 

« 20) :70 83 79 sw 1 
21; 63 | 8% | 72 |w, morning:cloudy—calm evening 

« 92) 71 7 | 70 SE 


—rain and thunder heavy all day and night 
W, morning|clear—calm evening 
. —light flying clouds ali day 


. 


N, morning|cloudy—rain and thunder severe in evening 


Red River has fallen this 1ionth 44 inches, 
and is now 8 inches below high water mark 
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“METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEWY ORK, 
For the Fortnight ending July 8th 1833, inclusive. 








(Communicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.) pty 






















































































|x % 
Strength Clouls St 
Date. | Hours. é € Winds. of from what Weather, Date. | Hours. : .| Winds, oa from he what Weather. 
E 2 Wind. direction. ; : Wind. 
&| a | a | “ 
wth ow _fair | July 4/2 p.m| 76 |30-06; wsw | light | wnw  |fair, with ecudefr ww 
June25/6 a.m] 63 |29°60 Nw __ |moderate tw nw ~ sendy fair y r P 72 (30-061 . nw 4 a 
10 66 |\29-62} wnw—w | fresh pad fair 10 68 |30-10} Nw = .. with scuds from Nw 
2 p.m.) 70 |29°62| WNW . tant “ 516 a. m.! 63 '30°20/- nnw . ae. sie ai wa 
ra = aaa re cloudy 10 72 |30°24 moderate ; — } ocd? yah i: 
“ 26/6 a. m.} 59 |29-80]} NW—E light ta ee rainy —rain 2 p.m.| 78 A NW—WNW NW ‘s i> es 
° 8 P ° aa 
10 62 }29°82| E—wnw | faint } .- { fair —cloudy - = ae _ ? 
: p-m.| 62 |29°80} = -N = pony —fair “ 6 Sa. m 8 3 sw whys |.. 
61 {29-82 2c air 1 x aie * coun 
10 60 |29-90 re cloudy —fair 2 p. m.| 80 |30- 8 ‘ 
“ 27/6 a. m.| 61 |29°91| whys j|moderate} wsw  /fair 6 76 |30°16f tw. rt 
10 | 66 |29-98) ww | .. . lio | 70 |30-10 cloudy =-—rain 
2p.m.| 70 |30°03 ee “ 76a.m.| 70 |30°01) wsw it ‘ ‘Ss —fair 
“OG M4 ie 
a e Bo Pm 10 77 {30°02} sw—ssw ; cae } fair 
“ petty m. ~ = ; J faint - p.m S =e by N ‘ss 5% Sats hae: 
2p.m.| 75 |30°10} ssw light cloudy ja 10 74 |29-94 A light w ir 
4 70 |30°09 8 faint ot —iair “ 8/6 a. m.| 70 |29-90) sw ay By. Sei 
a? ae *09 r - gts ii ; 
“ 99 6 a. Mm. ot 14 N light WNW Pr 10 73 (29°90 wsw mic ale wsw oa at 4 45 
10 68 |30°15) NE . . 2 p.m.| 87 [20-84 és so Fe ‘. 
2 p.m.| 73 }30-14) ww . 6 82 |29-80| sw sw __|eloudy 
16 72 |30°1l) 9 sw 10 77 \29-79 
“ 30 bod “i ~ “4 ~ . Average emnpesatate of of the week ending Taly Ist, 68° Ti. 
-” 72 30° 19 , | sandecate Arithmetical mean of he Siiaunae for the month « of June, 66.58. 
Pr oem = “4 _ 7 panne lene Maximum height of the barometer in June, 30.28 in.—Minimum, 29. 62 in.—Range 
; x bol . 0.66 in. 
” 70 [30-08 ini fix The chaetvatisins of surface winds for June are as follow: From the North- 
July 16a. m. 70 |30°07 " quarter, including N. 15—from the South-Eastern, including E. 33—from the 
10 78 130-05 we iia Western, including 8. 45—and from the North-Western, including W. 47. 
r p.m.) 85 /30°01) ssw—s light nnw_ |fair—haze strip at wnw || he observations of the highest current of clouds have been as my From the: 
10 = ao ees Bn nas A wv P ; pe ey nanan 0—from aes South-Eastern, 1—from the South-Western, 40— 
and from t orth- Western 
* 2:6 a. m.| 72 (29°96 sw j=} fon EE ag foggy The prevalence of North-Westerly winds, both at the surface and in the 
Ril fair bany at 5 || Current, have been greater than has been observed i any month duri 
Ip. - oe a 96 : = al een) oo A Al. || year. An eal day of juantity odie rain va = mnonth we a has also fallen. es 
SS ie 5 7a. che! On the ay of June, tornadoes, hail-storms, t va- 
fe 73 ly p+ yorialite light wsw Porrnen “Train a8 rious places in different parts of the United States. In the states of and 
s _ nad 8 nai Pennsylvania the most violent of these appeared in the afternoon ; in the stete of New- 
3/6 a. m.| 68 |29°88 = ite ee: = * York and in New-England, in the evening. On the night previous a heavy tornado 
10 68 |29°88} NNE _ |moderate ; oo rain occurred in Illinois. Since that period, storms of this character have occurred ina < 
ve few instances, particularly on the 17th, when a most severe tornado passed over 
2 p.m.| 66 |29°87 ; ne : —cloudy Delaware county. 
park The heavy rain which fell in this city on the evening of the 24th June eee : 
6 66 |29°87| wnw light ; — . cloudy hours later in its occurrence in the eastern s of Long Island Sound, as 
10° | 63 129-90 pode Oe the sate of the Provilanse somepe. ina les rain the — was bee 
4 : . || being a direction nearly opposite to progress of the rain. eavy rain 
ro, A - ~ a by tn oe ay ; a = at Cincinnati on the 23d cd oni the morning of the 24th, which may have el 














nected with that which fell here on the night of the 24th 








A ee IN WHICH ALL THE MrecHan.- 
ICAL Bowrrs ARE UNITED.—The preceding 
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in which all the 
are combined. 


—It consists of a frame A B C D, fastened 
upon the stand O o by the nut 0, and kept to-. 
gether by the pillars V W and B gq. The . 
piece E F is first fitted to the frame, having - 
vanes, E F, which may be either ae 
the wind, or by a cord fastened at F. 

part represents the lever, whose fulcrum is _ 
G. A perpendicular axis G A is joined) 
this lever, and carries the endless screw 
which may be considered as a w This 
endless screw ‘works in the of the 
wheel K, which is the wheel and axle; and 
when K is turned round, it winds upon. the 
axle I L the cord-L M, which, passing round 
the tackle of pulleys M N, raises the weight i 
P. Inorder to include the inclined pegs d i 
this combination, we must add the 
R Q r q, and make it rest on the 
Q R, and on the pillar B g at gr. 
the weight P is placed on this 
power will be farther increased in thé'r 
of Q Tto T'S. The power gained by 
combination will be found, ae 
space described by the 

height through which the weight rises in a 
determinate number of revolutions of Pe 


‘The contract for the bridge over the 
has at last been signed by the : 
sury On-the part of the gove 
contractors to make the — for $1,151 a 
to abqut one third of the stinr , 

it will cost. The contractorsare of oad 
—{Jour. of Com.} 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
’ ‘Tus Wuies or ScoT.anp, oR THE LAST OF THE 
Sruanre—a historical Romance. 2 vols. J. & J. 
Hanrsr, N. Y.—This is the production, we presume, 
of an Américan—sprung from the race whose suffer- 
ingé and heroism are the chief theme of its pages, 
and to whose descendants the work itself is dedica- 
ted. Itis certainly indicative of very considerable 
talent, though not, as we should judge, of talent 
practised in this particular walk of literature. The 
incidents and plot are confused and inartificial—and 
dialogues abound too much. It is safer and easier 
generally to relate what it is desired to communicate, 
than to let the actors tell their own story, each in 
his appropriate character and language. The Scotch 
dialogue is too frequently introduced—not always 
naturally either—but rather as if the author were in- 
tent upon proving his legitimacy, as a Scots descend- 
ant, by his familiarity with the tongue of his sires. 
Notwithstanding these objections, this is a work 
which will be read and remembered, and which will 
dispel some of the attractions thrown around the cha- 
racter of Claverse, by the pen of Scott, and dissipate 
some of the prejudices derived trom the same source 
aguinet the uncourtly and austere Whigs. 
Memoranpa or a Resipence ar Tux Court or 
Lonpon, by Ricnanv Rusu. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 460. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Buancnarp.—Mr. 
Rush, as most of our readers know, was-for eight 
years, from 1817 to 1825, the American Minister at 
the Court of St. James, and was then recailed to be 
made Secretary of the Treasury at home. His op. 
portunities therefore were the very best; and the 
time he spent in England—an element more neces- 
sary in the formation of an accurate judgment of the 
English society and nation than of almost any other— 
sufficient to enable him to correct many of the er. 
rors.and preconceived opinions with which Ameri- 
cans too frequently visit that country. Under these 
cif@umstances we need hardly add that Mr. Rush 
has made a most interesting book—in which, min- 
gling an account of official negociations with perso- 
nal anecdote, and general views of the society he 
sees, he presents a very captivating view of England. 
We could have wished that he had continued his 
memoranda—for those now published scarcely ex- 
tend-beyond the first year of his residence. Perhaps 
he may yet do so; at any rate, we are sure the wel-' 
eomeé which his countrymen will give to this volume 
‘afford him a fair motive for continuing the sub- 
ject. Of the style of the work, our readers cannot 
fail to have formed a favorable opinion from the ex- 
tracts published by us some week or two ago, taken 
from the London Literary Gazette; and we have 
marked other extracts for future publication which 
will confirm this opinion. At present and for the 
present we dismiss this volume with commendations 
@f the good style in which it has been got up by its 
Philadelphia publishers. A book, however interest. 
ing, becomes more readable in such type and on such 
paper as those of the volume before us. 


_ Anrnon’s new epition or Lempriere’s CiassicaL 
Dierionany : 2 vols. 8vo. N. Y. G. & C. & H. Can. 
vitdu—This is a remarkable publication, and one 
which does grea: honor to the German industry, and 
German scholarship—and German in both these cou- 
nexions means most elaborate and extensive—of the 
editor, the Jay Professor of Greek and Latin in Co- 
imbia College. It is in fact almost a new work, 

ving the original form and general arrange- 
ment adopted by Lempriere, but enlarged to twice 
the original size, notwithstanding that much is o- 
mitted that was immaterial—such as mere names 





of individuals or places unconnected with any histo.|| 


4 rical incident, or peculiar characteristic—in the work 


of Lempriere, and a good deal in descriptions of my- 
thological personages and others, that should never 
have been printed in pages destined for the use of! 
iyoung persons. Indeed, these two bulky volumes 
may be said to furnish a complete Compend of Clas- 
sical Antiqnity—of the geography, the habits, the 


of the people known under this general designation 
—as well as the personal nasratives of all the dis- 
tinguished individuals among them all, who have 
come down to the present times in the records of 
those so long past. All scholars, and all who desire 
to be so, will have frequent occasion to consult these 
pages, and to be grateful for the labor which has 
collected in them the results of researches, that few 
have either the ability or the industry to make. Nor 
must the pablishers, who proposed to the editor to 
undertake this work pretty much upon his own terms, 
go without due commendation for their liberality, and 
for the accuracy with which the book is printed.— 
Altogether it is a scholarlike and most creditable 
publication. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CONNEXION WITH THE Stupy oF 
Puisiocnomy; by J. G. Spurzheim; 1 vol.8vo; Bos- 
ton, Marsu, Caron & Lyon.—This is a curious and 
entertaining book, and to those who repose but little 
faith in the science of which it treats, will prove in 
more ways than one instructive. The illustrations 
of the study are chiefly drawn from celebrated char- 
acters, end much learning as well as judgment is dis- 
played in making the application. We proceed at 
once to give an instance in passing, adding after- 
wards such remarks as eccurto us. The following 
observations are accompanied with the portraits of 
the two celebrated characters of the French Revolu- 
tion to which they refer: 


Danton and Malesherbes.—It is much to be re- 
gretted, in a phrenological point of view, that many 
of the individuals who displayed great mental ener- 
gies during the French revolution, are represented, in 
their portraits, either with perukes or long hair, 
which prevents their cerebral organization from being 
distinctly seen. The difference between the two 
heads represented in this plate is, however, conspi- 
cuous enough. In fig. I, Danton, the upper part o% 
the forehead is flat, and the head generally is broad 
rather than high; it is particularly large laterally 
above the ears; the organs of benevolence and of 
veneration are small; those of the reflective powers 
but moderate. In fig. 2, Malesherbes, on the con- 
trary, all these cerebral parts are strongly marked ; 
the whole head is very elevated, and much higher 
than it is broad. 

Now Danton was renowned for his strong animal 
feelings, for his audaciousness, impetuousity; and 
vehement elocution; for his bold conceptions, and 
violent means of execution ; but at the same time 
his incapacity as a leader, under trying cireum- 
stances, as the director of such a desolating tempest 
os the French revolution, is admitted. 

Malesherbes, on the gther hand, was a philoso. 
pher, in private life as well as at the head of the 
government, in prosperous and adverse circum- 
stancea, in easy and difficult situations. He was 
devoid of all party spirit, without ambition, unosten- 
tatious, and the foe alike of despotism and of licen- 
tiousness, by whatever name entitled; but he was 
the friend of truth, reason, moderation, and peace; 





the admirer of benevolent and generous sentiments. 
His speeches are rare models of truth unfolded with- 
out any mixture of dissimulation, without any of the 
false coloring of exaggeration, and without any tinge 
of irreverence. They abound with sound reasoning, 
and shew frequent traces of unobtrusive firmness 
and of respectful sincerity. The grandeur of soul 
with which he bore his proscription, and the magna. 
nimity he displayed in defending the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. of France, at the expense of his life, are 
facts generally known and universally admired. 

How is it possible to overlook the influence of 
the brain on the manifestations of the mind! ls it 
not lamentable to see so little care taken to, preserve 
specimens of the principal of nature’s works ; I mean, 
of the real celebral configtiration of those who excel 
or are eminent in amy way? | a » 








literature, and the commercial and economic usages}, 





will be done in advancing the knowledge of man, 
than has hitherto been effected by all the learned so- 
cieties, and all the schools of Milosophy that ever ex. 
isted.” One can credit this, and stillthink that no great 
advances will ever be made in that branch of know. 
lodge, which, while all others have been progres- 
sive, we imagine pretty much in the same state as 
when Theophrastus wrote hie characters three centu- 
ries before the Christian era. 

The name of Oberlin, the excellent pastor of ** Five 
Villages among the Voguesian Mountains,” is fami- 
liar to our readers, as they may recollect having re- 
peatedly within the last two years, met with some 
observations regarding him in these columns. Spurz- 
heim’s comments upon his head. will be read with 
interest :— 


Fr. Oberlin, Pastor of Five Villages amomg the 
Voguesian Mountains.—This is an extraordinary 
head, a form that a phrenologist loves to contemplate. 
There is little brain at the basis, whilst all the upper 
and front regions are unusually large. The posterior 
sincipital portion being also in great proportion, in- 
dependence of mind, steadiness and perseverance in 
every pursuit and undertaking, will be prominent 
features in the exalted moral and religious character 
indicated by the rest of the head. Self-esteem will 
here become dignity, benevolence and veneration be 
blended with, and made inseparable from wisdom. 
In a word, such a cerebral organization approaches 
in excellence the idea which phrenologists are apt to 
form of that of Jesus. 

This model of christian piety found the inhabitants 
isolated in five different villages, poor, ignorant, agi- 
tated by henious passions, and without the most ne. 
cessary means of comfortable existence. But by la- 
boring unremittingly he, by degrees, succeeded in 
changing their wretched condition. He taught them 
to cultivate potatoes, flax, and such vegetables as 
succeeded best in light and sandy soils. He Jaid out 
a nursery, in order to supply the peasants with trees 
of various kinds, and showed them the advantages 
they would reap by attending to their cultivation. 
He gave instruction to the children himself, teaching 
the younger to read, write and calculate; while he 
lectured to the more advanced in age, upon the culti- 
vation of fruit trees, the principles of agriculture, and 
the noxious and useful qualities of the plants which 
the country produced. He particularly accustomed 
them to order and cleanliness. 

The good pastor, with his parishioners at his back, 
actually worked at the formation of convenient ways 
from one village to another, and of a good and ready 
communication with the great road leading to Stras- 
burg. To this city he sent children to become arti- 
sans, such as tailors, shoe-makers, smiths and car- 
penters. a female to learn midwifery, and a promis. 
ing youth to study medicine and surgery. He him- 
self had some knowledge of the healing art, used the 
lancet in cases of necessity, and preserved the most 
necessary remedies in his house, which he distri- 
buted as he thought they were required. He devot- 
ed his talents, labors, and whole life to the weliare 
of his flock, he persuaded a benevolent family, Le- 
grand, to favor his philanthropic views, and to trans- 
fer their manufactory of ribbons from Bagle to his 
parish, and to furnish employment to the people. 

Besides his vast care of all worldly concerns, he 
paid the greatest attention to moral and religious 
instruction, which he enforced in the most effectual 
manner by deeds as well as words. He ended alaw 
suit in which the parish had been involved for many 
years, and he brought good will and mutual love to 
dwell with his flock, instead of discord. He wellde- 
serves the title father, which his parishioners have 
givenhim. Their /ove and gratitude, surely will not 
terminate with his existence, and the good he has 
done will live long after he is dust. 


The lithographic portrait which accompanies this 
character, is that of a venerable man of seventy, with 
a high furrowed forehead, a long flowing beard, and 
altogether of a most patriarchal aspect. The face, 
however, does not want decision, and one might al- 
most think the brow, which is heavy, somewhat too 
stern for the gentle character of the other features. 

These historical illustrations of Phrenology are of 
course veryystriking ; but we do not think they pos. 
sess the particular interest which attends the imme. 
diate application of its laws to obscure individuals by 
Spurzheim himself: Many instances of these are 
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these relish not a little of the marvellous, as we will 
give our readers an opportunity of judging by mak- 
ing some further extracts from the work with addi- 
tional comments, upon another occasion. * 


Osservartions on Insanrry ; by J. G. Spurzheim, 
M. D. with an Appendix, by A. Brigham, M. D. Bos- 
ton, Marsh, Capin & Co.—There is hardly a study 
which possesses the interest like that of the intellec- 
tual phenomena attending a-deranged state of the 
mind; and it is a branch of inquiry upon which, if 
we mistake not, Dr. Spurzheim is thought to have 
thrown more light than almost any modern investiga- 
tor. The anatomical and physiological investigations 
incident to his favorite study of Phrenology, having 
given him unusual opportunity of observing the func- 
tions of the brain, and tracing the effects of disease 
upon ite different parts, the result is before us in a 
work, whose acute observation, clear, methodical 
arrangement, and happy illustrations, will recom- 
mend it at least to the general reader, if not to the 
practitioner of medicine. The bases of his doctrines 
Dr. Spurzheim claims for himself and Gall as disco- 

 verers ; but he doesnot hesitate to avail himself very 
liberally of the labors of others, of Dr. Rush’s admi- 
rable work particularly, in enforci ing and impressing 
them upon his readers. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the publish- 
ers of this edition of Spurzheim’s writings—-(there 
is also another volume accompanying the two we 
have noticed, containing the answer of the great 
Phrenologist to objections made to his doctrines in 
Great Britain,) for the very handsome style in which 
they are printed and got up, though it is a matter of 
some regret that the edition had not been made uni- 
form. * 


Emma, a Novel, by Miss Austin; 2 vols. ; Carey, 
Lea & BLancuarp.—As we repeatedly, before Mess. 
Carey & Lea commenced the republication of these 
old favorites of novel readers on the other side of the 
water, took occasion, when noticing newer works, to 
recommend Miss Austin’s excellent novels for re- 
print, we recur with pleasure to each successive one 
that now comes before us. Emma in interest is de- 
cidedly inferior to the rest; but, though wanting in 
incident, and having neither any very striking scenes 
or characters to recommend it, it is still admirably 
written, and has that same truth to nature which dis- 
tinguishes the other fictions of the same author. Un- 
less it be Miss Edgeworth, we can call to mind no 
writer who could have made up so amusing a book 
from the every day characters and idle gossip of a 
country village. Still we cannot bring ourselves to 
like the admired heroine of this novel, and we rather 
think that Miss Austin failed in dre wing the charac- 
ter of Emma, which is evidently a favorite with her, 
and which is meant for avery complete portrait. She 
is meent for a very sensible, well educated and high 
principled girl, but with a good deal of attraction 
about her; such a one as should have stopped Ce. 
lebs on his travels, before they were well begun. But 
she is in fact a cold, conceited pattern-woman, with 
just susceptibility enough to flirt with a stranger on 
a week’s acquaintance, and find out that she is in love 
with a man, whom she had known all her life, when 
on the point of losing him. She is amiable, because 
her inclinations are studied by all around her; and 
those inclinations are generally reasonable, because 
her character wants the vivacity to prompt extrava- 
gance, and the best one can say about her is 
that she is natural. 


her sex that Nature, Art & Co. manufacture to order, 
and exhibit at watering-places, and other matrimo. 
nial bazaars for all well-disposed gentlemen of a 
She is a very safe 


certain age in search of a wife. 
wi 


Tht is one of the thousands of! 


and accomplishments would never inspire half the 
passion that her weak but fond and pretty little 
companion “ Harriet” might create in even the most 
sensible man. It’s a shame, however, to quarrel with 
a woman who thus backs every word we are saying 
againsther. ‘There is no charm equal to tender- 
ness of heart,” said Emma to herself. ‘There is 
nothing to be compared to it, Warmth and tenderness 
of heart, with an affectionate, open manner, will beat 
all the cleverness of head in the world for attrac- 
tion.” [So it will. Who likes an intellectual doll. 

It is but alittle better than a complexional one.] ‘* It 
is tenderness of heart which makes my sister so gen- 
erally beloved. I have it not, but I know how to 
prize and respect it. Harriet is my superior in all 
the charm and felicity it gives,” &c. &c. and more in 
the same strain; proving how completely the fair 
speaker sympathizes with us in our opinion of her- 
self. This seems a narrow view of a book, to treat 
of a single character only ; but we have spoken suf. 
ficiently of the work in general terms, and we must 
say a word or two about the conception, which Miss 
Austin has embodied in Emma. 

To be brief itis time throwa away upon such hero- 
ines: they dovery well in their way in real life—to 
make a Lady Byron or Donna Inez of—but they have 
no business in books, except among the supernume- 
raries. ‘They are uninteresting, because you know 
how they will act under every possible circumstance 
or situation; and they are uninstructive, because they 
illustrate no principle in character or education.— 
There are two objects, we conceive, in delineating 
the heroine of a work of fiction, which should be 
ever kept in view. The one is to show the force 
of character over circumstances, and the other to 
prove the effect of education in modifying the na- 
tural disposition. ‘There must be a struggle of some 
kind, an occasional conflict between principle and 
passion, to constitute a forcible moral lesson. 


We subjoin a few specimens of Miss Austin’s en- 
tertaining way of treating common place subjects: 


A School—not a seminary, or an establishment, or 
any thing which professed in long sentences of refined 
nonsense, to combine liberal acquirements with ele- 
gant morality upon new principles and new systems 
—and where young ladies for enorious pay might be 
screwed out of health and into vanity—but a real, 

honest, old-fashioned Boarding-school, where a rea- 
sonable quantity of accomplishments were sold at a 
reasonable price, and where girls might be sent to be 
out of the way and scramble themselves into a little 
education, without any danger of coming back prodi- 
gies. 

Just observation :— 


The oldera person grows, the more important it is 
that their manners should not be bad—the more 
glaring and disgusting any loudness, or coarseness, 
or awkwardness becomes. What is passable in 
youth, is detestable in latter age. 

Touching community of feeling :— 


‘¢ My poor dear Isabella,” said he, fondly taking 
her hand, and interrupting, for a few moments, her 
busy labors for some one of her five children—* how 
long it is, how terribly long since you were here! 
And how tired you must be after your journey! You 
must go to bed early, my dear—and I recommend a 
little gruel to you before you go. You and I will 
have a nice basin,of gruel together. My dear Em- 
ma, suppose we all have a little gruel.” 
A fresh acquisition to village seciety :— 


A week had not passed since Miss Hawkins’s 
name was first mentioned in Highbury, before she 
was, by some means or other, discovered to have 
every recommendation of person and mind; to be 
handsome, elegant, highly accomplished, and per- 
fectly amiable: and when Mr. Elton himself arrived 
to triumph in his: happy prospects, and circulate the 
fame of her merits, there was very little more for 
him to do than to. tell her Christian name, and say 
whose music she principally played. 
» Aspect of a country town; 


While she was still hanging over muslins and||R 





»—-Such, as if one had been betrothed in his 
» he might perhaps compound for as a compa. 


ord 





changing her mind, Emma went to the door fof|)P. 


nion for life, ‘a ail as, in spite of all her beauty | 












part ¢ 
walking hastily ras Mr. Wilhams Cox lett 
in at the office door, Mr. Cole’s carriage 
turning from exercise, or a stray le 
obstinate mule, were the liveliest objects w 
presume to expect; and when tena he 
butcher with his tray, a tidy old woman tra ag 
homewards from shop with her full basket, two 
quarreling over a dirty bone, and a string of ; 
ling children round the baker’s little bow: window, 
eyeing the gingerbreud, she knew she a ; 
to complain, and was amused e 
still to stand at the door. A mind her and at ease 
can do with seeing nothing, and can see nothing that 
does not answer. 


We are much in arrears in our notices of books 
received : but they shall have their turn. 


» 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








The Caledonia from Liverpool brings Leola @a- 
pers to the Ist June. The European sccounts by her 
are quite pacific. The Belgian question is settled 
so far as that all hostilities are to cease, and every 
thing is to be restored to the footing before the quasi 
war—to await the decision of a final and definitive 
settlement to be negotiated under the auspices of Aus. 
tria and Prussia. Thus has ended where it began, this 
absurd interference of Europe in what may in some 
sense be called a private quarrel between Holland 
and Belgium. Protocols without number, of five 
Powers, preceded the armed intervention of France 
and England; and after the useless shedding of 
much blood at.Antwerp, the capture of many vessels 
at sea, the interruption of commerce by embargoes, 
Protocols under the sanction of two, instead of Jive 
Powers, are again to be resorted to. 

In the East there is also peace, the Commander of 
the Faithful having yielded to the last demand of hie 
rebel Egyptian vassal—for the cession of Adana— 
se that, until Russia is quite ready to consummate 
her plans of reducing the Porte itself to be her vas- 
sal, there will be tranquillity in that quarter. 

In Belgium, there had been partial disturbances : 
connected with political heats, and in the north of 
France, in the coal region about Valenciennes the 
colliers had turned out for wages we presume, “ 
were to be suppressed according to invariable - 
in France, whether under citizen, imperial, orF 
lippine sway,—by the bayonet. 

The royal brothers of the house of Braganz& are 
still in statu quo. Pedro beseiged, but boasting 
and now possibly with more reason than he 
Miguel beseiging by proxy, and meanwhile 
ing, incarcerating and executing here and there, < 
believers in his divine right. 

In England, the storm of domestic strife is lower. 
ing. The manly tone of English thinking ‘has, it ts 
be feared, been so far perverted, in a portion atten 
of the public mind, as to justify the Coroner's jury 
in their verdict in the case of Cully, the policeman. 
This verdict was indeed set aside by the Court, but 
the indication afforded by its approval any where, is 
one of disaster to England. The negro emancipation 
qu2stion was under discussion in the House of Com 
mons ; and the plans of the ministry, somewhat bs 
dified, but in no essential feature altered, would ut 
doubtedly be carried. It is the voice of the 

and of the government, against which the pes 
of the West Indian interest will be powerless. 


Beruin, May 14.—The negotiations which have 
just been opened here upon the Ravel 3 

tion proceed with activity. ions anes 
ordinary are os es etre ssia and Austria 
to take part in it. is diplomatic assembly may — 
assume the character of a Congress to terminate @ 
difference which may at any moment 

peace of Europe. It is not yet known — 
land and France will send Ministers to it. . 
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amusement. Much could net be hoped from the'!fre 























n discovered against the life of the Bm. 
s. This last report wants confirmation. 

ror Nicholas has postponed his journey 

i, because the affairs of the East require his’ 

nce at St. Petersburgh. 

. pea eee Turkey. 

Panis -May’28.—The Government have received 

spe from Constantinople, dated the 8th inst. 

n which it appears that the Sultan had, three days 

wre, yielded to Ibrahim the contested territoty of 






ived at Constantinople on the firstof May. Count 

the Russian Ambassador_ Extraordinary and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian expedition, lan- 
ded at Bujukdere on the evening of the 5th. The 
following is an act of Amnesty, dated May 6, granted 
by the Porte to all the authorities of Asia Minor, and 
establishes the cession made to Mehemet Ali and 
— of the Pachalics of Syria and the Government, 


“Order addressed to the Viziers, Mirimirans, Mol- 
lahs, Cadis, Naibs, Muisellims, Vaivodes, Ayams, 
Notables, and other fnnctionaries of the different 
parts of Anatolia. 

The assurance of fidelity and devotedness given 
me at length by the Governor of Egypt, Mehemet 
Ali Pacha, and his son, Ibrahim, having been accep. 


eters fave been intercepted, in which 


Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador, | 





table to me, I have granted them my imperial benevo. 
lence. The governments of Crete and Egypt pave 
been confirmed to Mehemet Ali, and in compliance! 
with his esrnest desire, I have granted to him the de-| 
ts of Damascus. Tripoli, Syria, Seyde, Sa-| 

and Aleppo, the district of Jerusalem and Nap.| 
loose, with the conducting of the Pilgrims, and/ 
the command of Djidda. His son, [brahim Pacha, | 
has acquired a new title to the Cheik-al-Haram 
of Mecca and the district of Djidda; I have also ac- 
jesced in his demand of the department of Adana, 
with the title of Mohassil. Following the equity, hu- 
manity, and clemency with which God has endowed 
me, «pe all persons in authority in the different} 
parts of Anatolia to refrain from pursuing the Nota-: 
bles and bitants, and to bury all past events in| 
oblivion. ‘You, on your part, will announce my gen-: 
erous intentions to all who are in authority under you; 
you will endeavour to assure the public mind on this! 
ibject, and you will endeavour to obtain prayers in| 
favor of my august person from the people, whose| 
welfare God has entrusted to my hands. Itis inorder, 
to make you acquainted with these things that I have, 
issued the present firman, in conformity with my hati! 
scheriff. You will, therefore, make known my sove-| 
reign will to all whom it may concern, and you will 
obtain their prayers in my favor. Be careful that you! 
comply with it without molesting any person whom. ! 
soever, contrary to my supreme desires.” 


‘Tue Americans, sy aN AmenicaN in Lonpoy, is 
the title of a volume recently published in London, 
of which the Spectator of that city thus speaks : 

‘ . Americans.—‘‘ Save us from our friends!” 
Mr. Colton might have spared himself all this trou. 
ble. This work is afoolish but elaburately lively 
volume about Mrs. Trollope and Captain Hall. All 
“+ svandal about Queen Elizabeth.’ The American 
in London ought to be above such dirty work as ex- 

ing the calumnies of poor Mrs. Trollope, and the 
not less antiquated Quarterly Review. 

“All that was required on this occasion had long, 
since been done by the friends of America in Eng.! 
land ;, and had it been left undone, a thousand such} 
volumes of laborious gayety as this of Mr. Colton 
would have left the matter re infectd. He might sim. 
ply have contented himself with the remarkable suc- 
cess Of Mr. Stuart’s work on the United States, 
joined-to the reflection that the only charm of that 

ok was its truth. 

Parliamentary returns have been just printed of| 
the number of American and British ships entered 
inwards into the port of Liverpool from New York 
from the first of January, 1832, which present the! 

ifig statement:—American ships 68, tonnage! 

403: British ships 23, tonnage 7178, There were’ 
i id into Liverpool last year from the United 

utes 682,038 bales of cotton, of which number) 
67 bales were imported in American,and 206,471 
bales in British ships. 
ae for the State of Alabama has recently been 
to the amount of 3,500,000 dollars, bear- 
ing.an interest at 5 per cent. from the 6th inst., a 
portion of which is-about to, be introduced into this 
market by. Messrs: Thosias Wilson.& Go., ct the 
_ptice of 96 per cent. One of the.conditions of the 
ceabtract is than the logn shall not.be:paid off earlier 
than the year 1863. The price of 96 in on, at 

















the present rate of exchange between the two coun. 


forms, therefore, the real rate at which the loan is 
taken. The dividends will be made payable either 
iu London or in New York, at the option of the hold- 
ers of the stock. Besides Alabama, several other 
States of the American Union, as New York, Penn. 
sylvania, Louisiana, Mississippi, Onio and Virginia, 
have separate debts, and, so far as the prices are any 
criterion which the shares in them bear inthis coun. 
try, they all enjoy a considerable share of credit. 





Great excitement appears to prevail in the island 
of Jamaica in consequence of two duels. Mr. Beau- 
mont, a member of Assembly, and an opposer of the 
violent acts of the friends of slavery, received two 
challenges—one from Mr. Stamp, whom he shot, the 
second from Major Gen. Robertson, whose fire he 
received, but declined returning, and the parties le‘t 
the ground satisfied. 





[From the Journal of Commerce.) 
Late anD ImporTaNT From Mexico.—We are in- 
debted to a friend tor Vera Cruz papers to the 14th 
June inclusive, received by an arrival at N. Orleans. 
They bring intelligence of a formidable attempt to 
revolutionize the government, which so far succeeded 
that President Santa Anna was taken prisoner, though 
he afterwards effected his escape, and made good his 
retreat to Puebla, where he arrived on the night of 
the 12th-13th. 
It appears that a revolutionary party was first or- 
ganized at or near Morelia, 200 or 300 miles west 
of the capital, the object of which was to prevent en- 
croachments upon the Catholic religion. Santa Anna 
took a body of troops and marched against them ; but 
when arrived near the scene of the insurrection, they 
all mutinied under the direction of Gen. Arista, made 
Santa Anna prisoner, and put him in confinement.— 
He afterwards escaped to Puebla, as will be seen be. 
low. The result will be, from all we can gather, 
that Santa Anna will regaiu his authority. 
RRL CNET 


SUMMARY. 














Hott’s Hore has another attraction added to it, 
which the following paragraph from the Gazette will 
explain: 

Mr. Holt.—This enterprizing individual, having 
for the last six months experienced in his mammoth 
house, all that he-could wish by way of patronage, 
is now likely to realize his wishes in procuring a 
supply of pure water, not only for his own establish. 
ment, but for the lower part of the city. Late on 
Saturday afternoon, his drill, having passed through 
510 feet of rock, the surface of which was 130 feet 
below the ground, (making a total depth of 640 feet) 
sunk suddenly into a depth of water of 2 feet.) It 
he proceeds no farther all his wishes and expecta. 


tries, is equivalent to about 104 in New York, which| 


out daily. The dogs are but about fourteen monthe 
old, and the last December, when the roads were 
bad, they traveled frem the residence of Mr. K. (who 
is a cripple) to Winchester, Conn., a. distance of 
sixty miles,-in one day, drawing him in a small wa- 
gon which he has for that purpose. He returned by 
the same novel conveyance in the same space of time. 
—[{Columbia Sentinel.} 
(From the Washington Globe of Tuesday.) 

We regretto learn from Arkansas, that the rains 
have brought upon’ that young and tlitiving Territory 
a devastation like that which marked the overflow- 
ing of the Ohio last year. The misfortune is, that 
danger does not subside with the floods. The great 
overflow of waters inthis hot season of the year, 
brings, as a consequence, diseases as fatal to human 
existence, as the deluge itself to vegetable life. 
Pestilence and famine both now threaten the Terri- 
tory. 

Extract of a letter from Little Rock, Ark., dated 
June 19, 1833: 

‘¢T regret to inform you, that nearly all the settle. 
ments upon the Arkansas river have been destroyed 
by the freshet, and that much distress will be suffered 
in consequence, by our own citizens, as well as by 
the Quapaw Indians. The corn crops uponthe river 
have been ruined, and vast bodies of improved lands 
have been entirely washed away. The mud and wa- 
ter will render all the riverlands which are left, unfit 
for cultivation for at least one year; and indeed I 
fear this Territory has sustained an injury, from 
which it will take several years to recover.” 


The steamboat Yellow Stone, Capt. A. G. Bennett, 
returned on Friday last from her voyage up the Mis- 
souri, with a rich cargo of skins of various kinds for 
the American Fur Company. The crew were all in 
fine health and spirits. The Yellow Stone ascended 
the Missouri to the mouth of the river from which 
she derives her name. We understand that the As. 
sinaboin, the other boat belonging to the same com. 
pany, proceeded still higher up, and will probably go 
to the head of steamboat navigation.—[St. Louis Re- 
publican.] 

American InstirurE.—We are requested to state 
that the sixth annual fair of the American Institute 
will be held in this city next October for three days, 
beginning on the 15th. Premiums will be awarded 
as usual, and articles intended to be entered for pre- 
miums should be delivered by the 14th of Octtober. 


Manufactory—We are pleased at the feeling 
which is about tu take hold of the citizen of this 
\State in relation to manufactures. A steam en- 
gine has just been made in Pittsburgh for @ eetton 
manufactory which is about to be put into operation in 
Greensborough. We are anxious to see it succeed, 
together with many others, not only of its kind, bat 
also of divers other branches of home industry and 
enterprize. Manufactures will take a start here af- 








tions will be satisfied. This news equals in import. 
ance to the citizens of New York anything which has, 
been received from Europe by the Caledonia. 
Col. Thayer arrived in this city yesterday from! 
West Point, he comes to direct the construction of| 
the fortifications for the defence of this harbour, in-! 
volving an expenditure of rising $1,200,000. The 
completion of these works will add to the many ob- 
ligations the country already owes him for his long 
and successful direction of the useful institution, the 
superintendance of which he has just resigned.— 
[Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


A party of 300 men, belonging to Andover, N. H. 
recently started out on a hunting excursion. They 
started seven bears, but succeeded in capturing one 
only, for the want, says the Concord Statesman— 
‘* of more men and better order.” 


The extraordinary number of 15 vessels were lost 
this spring in going to Quebec, from various ports in 
Great Britain. Of this number, 10 were sunk or lost 
in the ice, 3 went ashore, 1 was struck by a heavy 
sea, and sunk, and 1 was abandoned. ‘The number 
of lives lost was 215. 


Cotonization Socrery.—The sum of $166 83 cts. 
was collectei on Sunday morning in St. Thomas 
Church, for the benefit of the American Colonization 
Society, after an eloquent and appropriate discourse 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. 

The Portland Advertiser, in noticing the arrival 
ef Jack Downing in that city,’ represents him as a 
strange looking man, with big whiskers, full face, 
dark eyes, short legs, and a thick body. Major 
Dewning informed the editor, there being so many 
about the country stealing his name, he only knew 
himself bya scar on the left arm. 


* Mr. Lueas Knapp, of the town of Austerlitz, has a 





ter a while, and then we shall hear lesa about robbe- 
ry and oppressions for the benefit of the north.—- 


\\Then we shall see some unprincipled politicians fall 


into their old track, and hear them assert that they 
were always favorable to manufactures. The coun. 
try will soon find out the utility of manufactures, af. 
ter they have seen their practical effects, and then 
know who were labouring for the best interests of 
the State.—[Salisbury N. C. Journal.) 

§} The last number of the Courtland (Alabama) Her- 
ald contains an elaborate description of that town and 
vicinity, from which the following brilliant extract 
is taken : 

‘¢ The pearly mountain stream Bic Nance, rapidly 
flows and encircles the town on two sides, the mar- 
gins and commons of which afford the finest rural re- 
treats imaginable amidst a thousand flowerets gay 
and songs of sporting birds arrayed in plumage fine 
as rainbow’s tints.” 


Diamond cut Diamond.—A_ six-foot Vermonter 
lately entered a store on one of our principal wharves, 
in search of employment. He could do any kind of 
chore, he ssid, and boasted much of his strength. 
“ Stout as you are,” said the clerk, * Pll bet $10 you 
cannot carry that bag of salt (pointing to a very 
large one) twice across this store and back again and 
never lay itdown. The Yankee stood fora moment 
scratching his head and gazing at a rope with a hook 
at its end which dangled through a scuttle, and then 
accepted the wager. He shouldered the bag with 
the utmost ease, carried it twice backward and for- 
ward, and then hung it upon the hook aforesaid. 
‘¢ Mister,” said he, al guess ]’}] trouble you for that 
are ten. I didn’t lay it down—I hung it up.” ‘The 
clerk, much to his dissatisfaction, handed over the 
money, and the Vermonter left the store, > 
‘catch a weasel asleep! Not so bad a days ; 








team of dogs, with which he is in the habit of riding 





Better than chopping logs!’ etc.—| Boston xy.) 
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Lake Winna ingens fTne Oret att first attempt to navi- 
gate this Lake oo Steam, was made onthe 4th inst. 
when it was sone by the steamboat Belknap. New 
lines of stages have been established at each ex- 
tremity of the Lake, and an active and valuable com. 
munication between the lower and upper part of New 
Hampshire, and a portion of Vermont is anticipated 
as the result. 


Pensacoa, June 20.—Loss of the Brig Ontario.— 
The brig Ontario, Captain Whittlesey, of and from 
New York, bound to this port, with a cargo of lime 
for the fort at the mouth of our harbor, was discov- 
ered on the 10th inst. when about 140 miles from the 
land to be on fire. All efforts to save her were im- 
mediately made, but without success, She succeeded 
in reaching the land, and consequently no lives were 
lost. Her sails and a few small articles were saved. 
We understand the property was partly insured. 


The stock of the new Whaling Company in Pough- 
keepsie was all subscribed during the opening of the 
books at that place on Monday last. The enterprize 
and capital of the towns on the Hudson are seeking a 
new source of investment and profit. Hudson led the 
van in this trade, with great success ; and Newburgh 
and Poughkeepsie have followed the example prompt- 
ly, and with an equal prospect of pursuing it to advan- 
tage. They have all our best wishes for an extended 
commerce in this as in other respects, and for pros- 
perous returns.—[Albany Argus. ] 


Arrival ox tHe Branpywine.—The U. S. frigate 
Brandywine, 44, Commodore James Rensuaw, arri- 
ved at this port yesterday from the Mediteranean, 
ane last from Maderia, in 37 days—officers and crew 
all well. The following is a list of the officers at- 
tached te the Brandywine: James Renshaw, Com. 
mander; Lieuts. J. L. Saunders, Alexr. Slidell, 
Chas. C. Turner, and Murray Mason; W. H. Nor- 
land, passed Midshipman;. Bailey Washington, 
Surgeon ; Geo. Clymer, Assistant do. ; John B. Cut. 
ting, Acting Master; Thos. S. English, Capt. of Ma- 
rines; F. A. Armisted, Lieut. do.; E. C. Canning, 
Schoolmaster. Midshipmen—R. P. Welsh, G. F. Em. 
mons, W, F. Barr, C. F. M’Intosh, R. A. Cassin, 
J. C. Fraham, John J, Thurston, W. Craney, D. M’- 
Dougal, A. W. Brevort, J. Alden, John I. Williams, 
W.G. H. Robertson, J. L. Ring——John Raynolds, 
Boatswain; Nathan B. Pede, Sailmaker; Chas. 
Boardman, Carpenter ; Thos. Riley, Gunner; J. D. 
Gibson, Purser’s Steward. Passengers.—Lieut. Saml. 
W. Le Compte, and A. G. D. Brown. 


{From the Washington Globe of July 4, Extra.) 

Tue Presipent, accompanied by the Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Navy, his Private Secre- 
tary, and Col. Earl, arrived in this city at 10 o’clock 
thismorning. After reaching Concord, he found that 
his strength would not enable him to undergo a repe- 
tition of the labors which the various engagements 
he had made, would require of him. And the effect 
of further exposure to the North-Eastern winds, it 
was feared, might prove permanently detrimental to 
his constitution, after his indisposition at Boston.— 
He was, therefore, under the necessity of giving up 
hie journey, without going to Portland, in Maine, 
which he intended to have made the termination of 
hia tour at the North. 

The President left Concord, for Washington, on 
Monday, the 1st instant, after breakfast, and reached 
this city at 10 o'clock this morning, accomplishing 
a journey of 474 miles in three days. His strength 
has recruited considerably since hia return. The 
ordinary fatigue of a journey in the stages, relieved 
by the repose obtairféd in the steamboats and rail. 
road cars, was found light in comparison with the per. 
sonal exertion necessary to sustain him throughout 
a succession of days, in exchanging salutations and 
greetings with the immense number of his fellow 
citizens who thronged to meet him. He would have 
found it impossible to have borne up so long under 
the fatigue, but for the inspiring animation imparted 
by the e:thusiastic kindness of hiscountrymen. 


A Novel Case.—Cheng and Yang, the Siamese 
twins, have been tried in Trumbull county, Ohio, 
for an assault and battery commit*ed on an old and 
respectable citizen. The defendants plead guilty, 
and were eac h fined five dollars and cost, The case 
ie stated in the Warren News Letter, of July 3.— 
It is strange that where the offending party is one, 
by an indissoluble and natural bond, that they should 
be severed in judgment. Itis anew precedent. 
Rencontre.—We have received a letter from 
ident in pemioneeyill, (Va.) giving the particulars 
personal rencontre between 
, 8. Senate, and Thomas W. 
Gilmer, ofthe House of, egates, which occurred 
at thet place on the let. “The matter will probably 


ee ee 


be made the subject 0 aahioncel idles by both parties; 
but we abstain from saying more at present, than that 
Mr. R accused Mr. G. of some insincerity, which 
the latter repelled—that upon their meeting, one at- 
tempted to thrust his hand in the other’s face, 
which was repelled by the use of a horsewhip, &c. 
The Court being in session they were immediately 
summoned before it, and both bonnd over to keep the 
peace in the sum of a thousand dollars.—j Alexandria 
Gazette.] 


Tornapo at St. Listed (M1.)—A letter of Friday, 
29th ult., furnishes the following account of a remark. 
able hurricane in St. Louis :-—* Last evening about 
9 o’clock, we were treated toa regular hurricane, 
passing through town diagonally. The rear chim. 
nies, parapets, fire walls, &c., of almost every store 
on the north of Main street, and the front work of 
those on the South side, are demolished. On the 
hill some 20 or 30 houses are laid low, others are 
unroofed, and with-botn gable ends blown out. In 
many instances whole sides are gone ; trees are up- 
torn; steamboats driven from their moorings with 
loss of upper works. Our store is the centre tene. 
ment of a building of three stories, divided by high 
fire walls, and covered with lead. All thisis swept 
off. Masses of lead, weighing at least 200 lbs., were 
stripped from it, and lodged on buildings over the 
way. By being on the spot we have avoided da- 
mage, although our rouf isacomplete riddle. Only 
one life, as yet, is knewn to be lost.” 

Tue Cuovera 1n Cusa appears, according to ac. 
counts in the Journal of Commerce of Wednesday— 
evidently however, written under great excitement— 
to be still very fatal, having spread far and wide 
among the plantations, and carrying off the slaves by 
hundreds. In the cities it had disappeared, at least 
as an epidemic. 

Mr. Wesster arrived at Pittsburg on the evening 
of the 4th. The members of the bar of that city had 
a previous meeting, at which they resolved to wait in 
a body upon that distinguished American Statesman 
and Jurist. 


The territory of Arkansas contains a population 
of about 41,000- 


On the Ist July, between 4and 5 P. M. in lat 32 1.2, 
long. 77, a bird known by the name of a Booby, flew 
on board the brig Evelina, arrived recently from 
New Orleans. It had attached to its neck a piece of 
leather containing the following words: ‘Cape Flo- 
rida bearing W.S. W., distant 20 miles, I Booby 
took my departure trom the ship Plato, Colligan, 
master, from New Orleans bound to Havre, 11 ds 
out, all well. Passengers, Dr. Rigaud, lady, 2 vhil- 
dren and servant.—July Ist, 1833.” Onthe reverse 
side was inscribed—* Mrs. Colligan is well and 
hearty."—A lowing the above to have bsen dated cor- 
rectly the bird must have travelled nearly 400 miles 
in 8 or 9 hours.—(Cour. & Enq.] 


New Havre Pacxet.—The ship launched on Sat- 
urday and intended as one of the second line of Ha- 
vre packets, is named, in complement to the city, 
** Uteca.” The Mayor and Council of that city having 
been invited to be present at the launch, were repre- 
sented by a deputation consisting of Aldermen Mann, 
Miller, Hart and Griswold. These gentlemen were 
launched in the ship—Alderman Griswold doing the 
honors of the “* christening.” 

In the afternoon the deputation met the owners at 
Niblo’s Hotel, when Alderman Mann presented for 
the use of the ship, an elegant suit of colors, in re- 
marking to Capt. Depeyster that, 

“In the name and behalf of the citizens of Utica, 
permit us to present to you a suit of colors for the use 
of the splendid packet ship to which has been given 
the name of their city, and to tender to you and the 
owners their thatks for the compliment which has 
been paid them. The model of elegance of the Utica 
displays the great perfection of Naval Architecture, 
and her spacious accomodations and costly construc, 
tions evidence the liberal and enlarged spirit of enter. 
prize for which the citizens of this commercial empo. 
rium have been long pre-eminently distinguished, 

‘Accept, sir, the best wishes of the body we repre- 
sent, that the *‘Utica” may perform many prosperous 
voyages, and return Jaden with the wealth of foreign 
climes as a reward to her enterprising owners for the 
efforts they are making to advance the commercial 
prosperity of our country.” 

Captain Depeyster and the owners could not but be 


 eaemes by t tion that had nag ° them 

80 od by sans a =ndsdihes! hat it 
une xpect 

Alderman M 


** The colors 











lied to the address ot} 
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Dench bhqaveqnes inept zeal int 
sion and badges of attachment to the | 
and of fidelity to the Union. As the 
of the Corporation of the city of Utica, © 
you and it my sincere thanks and. that 
ers, for these emblems of commercial enterpri 
of national honor, trusting that wherever the 
ca” may proudly bear them, they may trace a pr 
gress as prosperous as has been the mareh 
to wealth and to greatness of the city of her name 
After the presentation, the company pa ne 
dinner prepared in Mr. Niblo’s best hens det 
Mann of Utica, presiding, and his honor 
of this city acting as Vice President. 


[From the Boston Centinel of geey 
Tae Sea Serrent.—A party of $0 to 1 
and gentlemen embarked yesterday mo 
Steamer Connecticut, for the purpose of 
excursion in the lower harbor, with the ex 
of getting a view of His Serpentine Majesty. _ 

12 o’clock, when the steam boat was 

tween Nahant and the Graves, the monster att 
approaching. A numberof gentlemen took 

boat and made directly for it, but unfortunately. 

not run upon the animal as was intended, owing to.a 
little mismanagement in rowing. . The Serpent came 
within an oar’s length of the boat, and without appear- 
ing at all alarmed or uneasy, took a slight curve t 
wards the steamboat, passed under her stern 

fifty or sixty feet, and then disappeared. We 

stand it was the opinion of those in the pb 
that he might easily have been struck, but unfortu- 
nately there was no harpoon onboard, At this time 
his motion was not undulating as has sometimes’ 
stated, but rather like the movement of an: 
common water snake. It has been reported that there 
have been three or more of these strange creatures 
seen lately, one of which is supposed to be 150 
long. The one seen yesterday, was from 60 to 
feet in length. We would recommend some of our 
sporting friends who are skilled in the management 
of a whale boat, and use of the harpoon, to anem 
attempt upon the liberty of this marine monster, 
there is but little doubt he might be taken. ' 

The foregoing account is furnished b: ayer 
man who was one of the passengers, and had» 
opportunity to see the serpent from the small 
and whose certificate is annexed. This Parc 
its material bearings is also corroborated by 
other gentlemen with whom we have cony wi 
were on board the steamer. The excursion of ye 
terday, has afforded a much aoe oppor 
seeing this strange animal, than has occurred. 
years, and it is not inconsistent with the whole te 
of the statements that have been made at 
times by great numbers of persons for the last 
years, since a monster of this description was 
announced in our waters, it is admitted on-all dees 
that the appearance of a marine animal of this 
description, would be still more extraordinary, if 
many witnesses should be so grossly d re 
as would be the case, if no such animal had 
peared. One or the other of these extvededietly 
difficulties is presented for thé belief of the publie, 
and we are of opinion that it would not 
great a stretch of credulity to believe in the 
of such an enormous Sea Serpent, as to 
so many persons could be so OT ewan ial 
learn that a gentleman fired at him “> 
from the Steamer, but without effeet. 
given before he had approached so ‘as aloes 
as he did a few minutes afterwards. The firet'thing 
that attracted the attention of those who werein the 
Steamer, was a peculiar appearance in the w Moat a 
a distance, suposed to be occasioned by a 
small fish that he was apparently pursuing. 
distinct appearances of th's kind sve ns 
the same time afar off, and the Steamer made’ 
of them, in pursuit of which the serpent appea 
be. Itis therefore inferred by some of she pa 
gers that there are three of the aah an 
has been before stated. a 


We the undersigned, passengers. on on. board. the 
steamboat Connecticut, do hereby testify that we w 
in the small boat which put off from pS steam! 
and approached within ten feet of a Sea Monste 
which passed under our bow at avery. rapid | rate. 
As near as we can judge from the view we had 
him, his head resembled that of a. r 
ead only appeared on the surface ; _as to the. 
of it, it is impossible to determine... T. 
not wet thas of <a pone, but esem! 
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Wednesday has a communication in relation 
i new colony of Floriana, recently established 
-on one of the Gallipagos Islands, on the Western 
coast of Peru, which contains interesting information 

halemen in the PacificOcean. The Gallipagos 
ate laid down on the equator, between 82 and 92 de. 
grees West Longitude, about 200 miles from the coast 


: This Island, which is known in the chart by the 
‘Rame of Charles Island, has been given by the Gov. 
ernment of the Ecuador, to a company composed of 
five ns, Messrs. Joseph Villasmil, Ignacio Her. 
‘giniion, Suen Garces, Joaquin Villasmil, and Lorenzo 


On the 2st of January 1832, Ignacio Hernandes, 
in Villasmill, and Lorenzo Bark, sailed for 
hil, to take possession of and deliver the Isl- 
he Commissioners of the Company, Villasmill 
Bark, Hernandes being fully authorized by Gov. 
rent to that effect. Bark remained on the Island 
“with the first settlers. Since then, others have been 
sent, and by this time there are on the Island 70 mar- 
Tied men, and about 200 persons in all. Small plan. 
tations, producing every vegetable needed by wha- 
lers, are getting up ; and ere long they will find wa- 
ter and wood on the sea shore. With these great ad- 
rautages, there is no doubt the Island will be the ren- 
dezvous of most of the whale ships in the Pacific, 
and must flourish rapidly. _ 
‘The ships will be subject to no charges of any 
and on the contrary every means will be em- 
| to facilitate their views, and combine their 
interests with those of the inhabitants. 

“We have these particulars from respectable per- 
g0ns acquainted with Mr. Joseph Villasmil, of New 
Orleans, Director of the Enterprise, and Governor 
of the Island; and we have no belief that he will 
ever deviate from the line of conduct he has traced 
for himeelf; the only one which, he is perfectly 
aware, cafi insure the progress of the settlement, an | 
his own personal reputation, so highly compromised 

‘jn go delicate an enterprise. Mr. Villasmil is an 
‘American, who, though he hes resided in a foreign 
- country for many years, entertains the strongest af- 
“section for his own, (the United States,) and has 
mined, by great services rendered to the cause of In. 
of South America, and a spotless con- 
duct, that of the country where he resided. He is 
of a mild disposition, very polite without affectation, 
and there is ne doubt that the settlement, undcr his 
pa , will be a great resort for our whale ships. 
He is a man of middle age, understands different 
Tangusges, and the necessary solid information to 
carry his project to a happy and honourable conclu. 
sion. Pecuniary compensations are beneath his 
sentiments; he aspires at others more flattering than 
gold, and will in all probability obtain them.” 


Delaware and Hudson Canal —The Kingston Sen. 
tinel estates that the shipment ot coal on the Hudson 
and Delaware canal is brisket than ever, and that 54 

_yensels.departed from the Rondout, all loaded with 
coal ving week ending 22d ult. These vessels 
were y from the Eastern ports. The whole 
Bumber of boosts which arrived at tide water, Eddy. 
ville, from the 15th to the 22d of June was 308, o 
which 226 were coal boats, with 6,341 tons of coal. 
Cleared during the same week, 260 boats. 

~ The Honesdale Inquirer describes a new style of 
Gahing, which was first tried during the late freshet. 
Ape raft pitched over a dam across the Lackawaxen, 

- below that borough, the forward end, as is usual, 
" ed under water, and when it arose and the 
cwater drained off, about twenty-five suckers were 
geen flouncing on the timber, and were easily secured. 
- Clouds of locusts have lately made their appear- 
‘gnee in Arkansas. In the forests, their course is 
marked, by the wilted and sallow leaves of the young 

. and tender branches which have been perforated by 

them for the deposit of their eggs. 

“\Ineurance—The Supreme Judicial Court in ses. 
‘sion in this city; on Wednesday last, decided in the 
‘ease of William Eager vs. the Atlas Insurance Com- 






















any, that in the adjustment of Insurance losses, the 
‘materials, when any remain, should be deducted 

m the gate of losd, that is, before one third 
¥ for old is thereby confirming their 
in the case of Brooks vs. the Oriental Insur- 

ympany in Essex, and confornning to the law 
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— red.one | 
or in other words, not to} 
found to be the value fl 






To Waatemen.—The Daily Adver- 


the old materiais applied to the repairs of the vessel 
one third as for new, as has been the operation of| 
the practice. —{ Boston Daily Adv.] 


The Weavil.—The Ballston Spa Gazette mentions 
that the weavil has commenced his destructive 
operations onthe wheat in that county—and that in 
some wheat fields of 60 acres, where there was 
every promise of an abundant yield—there will not 
be sufficient to pay the farmer for harvesting. It is 
said, that by sowing lime on the heads of wheat when 
the dew is on, will drive the weavil from the fields. 


Distressing Case.—Saturday’s report.of the sea- 
son ‘down Bast, is confirmed to-day by a letter from 
Thomastown, Me., in which the writer says :—** It 
has rained almost incessantly for six weeks. I am 
afraid we shall not raise a single radish,—that 
troubles me very much.”—{Boston Mer. Journal.} 


Quesec, June 28—A new instance ofAmerican en- 
terprize and industry oceured ‘here. this week. A 
Mr. Baird, of the State of Maine, who has a patent 
for bee-hives and who keeps a great number of bees, 
and of course trades in them, arrived in Quebec 
with hives, which he sold to the amount of between 
2 and 300 dollars cash. He had brought some du. 
ring the winter, in his boxes or hives, in a torpid 
state, and found a good sale; but it seemed more 
difficult to remove them in the summer season; their 
busy and active period. Mr. Baird, however, trav. 
elled during the night, and set his bees out during 
the day to feed and continue their work, which they 
did with their usual activity and regularity. He 
was about twelve nights on the journey, by the Ken. 
nebec road, and brought the whole of his hives to 
Quebec in good condition without loss. 


Great Speed.—On Tuesday morning last, the 
steamboat Robert Morris made the trip from this city 
to New Castle in two hours and a quarter. The dis- 
tance is forty miles. The same boat came hither 
yesterday from New Castle in the same time. This 
was done without any particular effurt.—[Philadel- 
phia paper.] 





. 





MISCELLANY. 





Tue Hospice or St. Bernarp.—Our readers will 
be interested, weare sure, in the communication pub- 
lished to day relative to an American benefaction to 
this ancient and solitary station—the discovery, by 
an American traveller, one of our fellow-citizens. of 
anthracite coal, in the vicinity of this monastery, and 
and the subsequent transmission, from home, of one 
of Nott’s Stoves, in which to consume it, have been 
the means, it will be perceived, by the letters of the 
Senior Resident, Barras, of securing the blessing of 
abundant warmth to the pious brotherhood who pass 
their lives amid eternal snows, for the cause ef pious 
humanity. 





{CommunicaTep ror THE New- York AMERICAN,} 

The Hospice of the Great St. Bernard is among 
the choicest spots of interest to the European travel- 
ler. ‘The unpaid labors of the good monks and their 
co-workers, the noble dogs of the hospital, are fa. 
miliar to all those who take pleasure in the records 
of deeds of benevolence. It is pleasing to learn by 
recent advices from that dreary region, that these 
pure hearted devotees, to whom humanity itself 
stands debtor, are likely to enjoy henceforth a little 
more of human comfort than they have heretofore 
done, and, what adds to our pleasure, that it will be 
through the instrumentaiity of our own fellow citizens. 
A few circumstances of their condition will make 
what we allude to better understood. ‘This Hospice 
occupies, as is well known, the most elevated prac- 
ticable pass of ‘‘the High Alps,” where, at an ele- 
vation of 8000 feet from the level of the sea, has 
been constructed amid precipices of rock and ice, a 
rough bridle pass far the convenience ot travellers, 
connecting the Pays de Vaud with Savoy and the 
neighboring parts of Italy. In this gorge stands the 
Hospice of St. Bernard, on the edge of a frozen lake, 
the highest inhabited spot in Europe, and a great deal 
too high, as all visiters will testify, for human endu- 
rance—unless supported us these good fathers are, 
and have been for these six hundred years, by the 
united e! iasm of religion benevolence. To 
give w to this trozen mansion, situate amid 
eternal ice and snow, hee temperature which’éf. 
ten falls to the ze» it'even in summer, 
a sine ¢ on” of residence in 


would seem 
it, and yet, ft NtBeparae f fuel, is utterly be- 
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yond the seahty and precarious means of the estab. 
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lishment,—all the fuel hitherto consumed by them, 
consisting of small faggots of wood, brought up on 
the backs of mules, over a broken, rocky ascent of 25 
miles from the valley below. The result has been, 
that the whole supply of their fuel, beyond what was 
needed for cooking, has been reserved to warm their 
shivering or frezen guests, in the “ travellers’ rooms,” 
while they themselves have been content to pass 
their lives in a freezing temperature within doors as 
well as without, between naked stone walls, on bare 
stone floors, without curtains, carpets or fire. Such 
have been their comforts. It is pleasing now to con- 
tomplate a warmer picture. 

In the summer of 1830 a traveller from our city, 
during a short abode at the Hospice, whose friendly 
walls received him and his family just in time to save 
them from one of their perilous snow storms, had the 
geod fortune to light on the discovery that among the 
mineral products of the adjoining height was an an- 
thracite coal, though of very inferior quality. Having 
no means of burning such an incombustible fuel, this 
discovery led to immediate directions for the erection 
of a grate for that purpose, but, as it proved, with 
partial success; and subsequently,on his return, to the 
remitting to them better plans and models, and even. 
tually, through the liberality of a few to whom the 
story was told, to the transportation to the Hospice 
itself ofone of Dr. Nott’s admirable stoves of a large 
size, with all things appertaining to its immediate 
use. The following extracts of letters from the Hos. 
pice relate to the progress of the experiment, and 
conclude with the most satisfactory statement of its 
complete success, and that ‘‘the joy of the brethren 
knows no boundary.” 


Sr. Bernarp, Juty 19, 1831. 
Dear Sir :—I often think of your short visit to our 
abode, and of the good instructions you gave us on 
the method of burning Anthracite. We continue the 

experiments, and we intend to put up grates soon. 

Barras, Chan. Reg. 

Sr. Bernarp, 57H Serpremser, 1831. 
Sir :—I scarcely know how to thank you, dear 
Sir, for the kind and obliging letter with which you 
have honored us, accompanied by valuable descrip- 
tions and models of grates, that will be of the great- 
est use to us: I beg you to accept our sincere thanks 
for them. According to the instructions you gave 
us a year ago, I had a grate put up in the parlour 
chimney ; it has succeeded well ; there are, however, 
still some improvements to be made after your model, 
and, thanks to you, we hope to succeed in it entirely. 
A few days after your departure from our Hospice 
a year ago, I was in great danger of being lost in a 
tempest on our mountain. Three persons perished 
at a short distance from me. God was graciously 
pleased to prolong my days ; I ought to be very grate- 

ful to Him, and endeavor to live for His service. 
Your very obedient servant, 

Barras, Chan. Reg. 

Sr. Bernarp, Fesruary 20th, 1833. 
Much Hono ed. Sir :—The Hospice of St. Bernard 
will always preserve a lively remembrance of the in. 
terest which you take in its prosperity. I assure you, 
and I beg you also to assure your friends, that there 
is no member of our congregation, who is not very 
grateful for the benefits which our Hospice has re- 
ceived, and is yet to receive, by your generous offer 
of a furnace to burn Anthracite: it will be very va- 
luable to us, by enabling us to warm the house econo. 
mically, and will be a great relief to suffering beings, 
for the distance of five leagues (25 miles) from the 
woods, their scarcity, and the difficulty of transpor-. 
tation, obliged us to practice the strietest economy. 
The Anthracite, as you know, is so near, that it can 
be transported without expense—but we were in 
want of the means of making it burn. This furnace, 
then, will be a monument which will perpetuate the 
generosity and the devotion of our friends in America, 
to the poor travellers across the ‘* High Alps,” by 
the great St. Bernard. Gratitude will owe these 
benefits to that pious sentiment, which so deeply in- 

terests the friends of liumanity in the unfortunate. 

Your humble servant, Barras, Chan. Reg. 


Sr. Bernarp, Apri 26, 1833, 
Sir :—The experiment made by Mr. Saynisch, on 
the burning of the Anthracite in the furnace thatyou 
had the kindness to send to us, was crowned with 
the most complete success. We have now only to 
thank you, and beg you to be the interpreter of our 
sentiments Of deep gratitude, to the generous bene. 
factors who have united with you in kindness to us. 
Your very humble servant, 5 
"Barras, Chan, Reg. 
The followingis ar extract from the.g n 
above alluded to, a sci c traveller and 


1 ‘ who 
was fortunately at thé ce.on its arrival. 
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Hospice St. Bernard, 26th April, 1833. 

My dear sir—It is with the greatest gratification 
and pleasure that I can communicate to you the ful- 
filment of your wishes to erect the stove which you 
had the kindness to send to the St. Bernard. In this 
time of the year, when the snow reaches Lydde, 4 
miles below St. Pierre, it was with the utmost diffi. 
culty for me to bring it up. Till Lydde, it was brought 
on wagon ; from there I took six men, who brought 
it in pieces to the summit. The construction was very 
difficult, because several pieces were broken when 
I opened the case. * * * Notwithstanding all this 
I succeeded to burn the coal, which is more a plum. 
bago than anthracite. Since yesterday the stove 
is in full operation, and the joy of the brethren has 
no boundary. They remember you and your dear 
family with the greatest gratitude. ‘i'o-morrow I 
shall go down with the Maronier and the dogs, be- 
cause the weather is very stormy, and the snow en- 
ormous. Your most obedient servant, 

* *# * * L. Sayniscu. 

P. S. I hope you will excuse my good English, my 
Dictionary is 6000 feet below. 


Account, rendered to those concerned, of money re- 
ceived and expended. 


Cr. Dr. 
Ed. Laight, Esq. $10 | Bill of stove, $25 
W. Moore, 10 | Remitted to Martigney, 


Fred. Prime, 10 

Miss Douglass, 10 

J. McVickar, (ba- 
lance) 18 


to pay the expense of 
getting up mountain, 10 
Transport from Havre 
to Martigney,per bill, 
De la Roche, &c. 23 
$58 $58 
The thanks of the Monks of the Hospice are here- 
by serine to the above named gentlemen, and aiso 
to Messrs Nott & Co. who liberally put their stove at 
cost price; Messrs Bolton, Fox, & Livingston, in 
whose vessel it went freight free to Havre; and to 
Messrs. DeRhum, Isselin & Moore, who kindly un. 
dertook the charge of its safe remission to Martig- 
ney. 








[From the New Monthly Magazine.) 
THE DEATH OF HOFER. 

** Florence, Jan. 20. 

** Dear Lapy : 
** Do not you already begin to repent that you com- 
manded me to write to you on my return to Italy? 
I passed two entire months in Germany, and like the 
people. Of the country you know as much as I do 
—people who paid mere attention toit haye describ. 
ed it betterthan I could. In passing 1 saw Water- 
loo—an ugly game, played badly both by loser and 
winner. At Innspruck I entered the church in which 
Andreas Hofer is buried. He lies under a plain slab, 
on the left, near the door. I admired the magnificent 
tomb of bronze, in the centre, surrounded by heroes, 
real and imaginary. They did not fight tens against 
thousands—they did not fight for wives and children, 
but for lands and plunder—therefere they are heroes:! 
My admiration of these works of art was soon satis- 
fied,—which, perhaps, it would not have been in any 
other place. Snow, mixed with rain, was falling, 
and was blown by the wind upon the tomb of Hofer. 
I thought how often he had taken advantage of such 
weather for his attacks against the enemies of his 
country, and I seemed to hear his whistle in the 
wind. At the little village of Landro—(I feel a 
whimsical satisfaction in the likeness of the name to 
mine)—the innkeeper was the friend of this truly 
great man—the only great manthat Europe has pro- 
duced in our days, Wevoting his true compeer Kos. 
eiusko. By the order of Bonaparte, the companions 
ot Hofer, eighty in number, were chained, thumb. 
screwed, and taken out of prison in couples, to see 
him shot. He had about him one thousand florins, in 
paper currency, which he delivered to his confessor, 
requesting him to divide it impartially among his un- 
fortunate countrymen. The confessor, an Italian, 
who spoke German, kept it, and never gave relief 
from it to any of them,—most of whom were suffer- 
ing, not only from privation of wholesome air, to 
which, among other privations, they never had been 
accustomed, but also from scantiness of nourishment 
and clothing. Even in Mantua, where, as in the rest 
of Italy, sympathy is both weak and silent, the lowest 
of the people were indignant at the sight of so brave 
adefender of his country led into the public square 
to expiate a crime unheard of for many centuries in 
their nation. When they saw him walk forth, with 
unaltered countenance and firm step before them— 








his soul and his country to the Cre- 
ator,—and, as if still under his own roof, a custom 





with him after the evening prayer, implore a blessing 
for his boys and little daughter, and for th 


far through the perils of childhood,—finally, when 
besought pardon from the Fount ef Mercy for her 


aloud; many, thinking that sorrow was shameful, 
lowered their heads and wept; many, knowing that 
it was dangerous, yet wept too. The people remain- 
ed upon the spot an unusual time; and the French, 
fearing some commotion, pretended to have received 
an order from Bonaparte for the mitigation of the sen- 
tence, and publicly announced it. Among his many 
falsehoods, any one of which would have excluded 
him forever from the society of men of honor, this is 
perhaps the basest; as, indeed, of all his atrocities, 
the death of Hofer, which he had ordered long be- 
fore, and appointed the time and circumstances, is, 
of all his actions, that which the brave and virtuous 
will reprobate the most severely. He was urged by 
no necessity—he was prompted by no policy: his 
impatience of courage in an enemy, his hatred of pa- 
triotism and integrity in all, of which he had no idea 
himself, and saw no image in those about him, out- 
stripped his blind passion for fame, and left him no- 
thing but power and celebrity. 

Believe me, dear Lady 
and obedient servant, 





» your very obliged 
Watrter S. Lanpor. 





[From the Cherokee Phoeniz.] 
Murder of Christian Indians on the Muskingum.— 
A little more than half a century ago, there was at 
Gnadenhutten, on the Muskingum, a settlement of 
Christian Moravian Indians, who took no part in the 
prevailing wars, and were so peaceable they 

* Lived unknown 

Till persecution dragged them into fame 
And chased them up to heaven.” 
Many persons who adopted the sentiments long be- 
fore advanced in a sermon, byt worthy clergyman 
of Boston, that the Indians were Canaanites and 
should be completely exterminated, were indignant 
because the Governor of Pittsburgh had released se- 
veral friendly Indians that had been unjustly impri- 
soned. One hundred and sixty met at Wheeling 
and Buffalo and proceeded to Gnadenhutten with 
more than the malice of Satan when he entered Eden. 
Upon their arrival they professed much sympathy 
and friendship for the unsuspecting Indians whom 
they said, they had come to escort to Pittsburgh 
where they should be protected from their enemies. 
They possessed themselves of their guns and hatchets, 
which they promised to return at Pittsburgh. In this 
the brethren acquiesced and thought they saw init the 
protecting hand of God. 

A number of the strangers expressing a desire to 
see Salem another christian settlement, they were 
accompanied by some of the brethren. There also, 
they professed much friendship and easily prevailed 
upon the Indians to return with them. On the way 
they entered into much spiritual conversatlon, for 
they pretended to be very religious. Suddenly they 
were seized, bound, and deprived of even their 
pocket knives, and when they arrived at Gnadenhut. 
ten, they found brethren there inthe same condition. 
The murderers then held a council to determinate 
how they should put them to death. Some wished 
to burn them alive, but it was resolved to scalp 
them ; and a messenger was sent to tell them that as 
they were christian Indians they might prepare them. 
selves in achristian manner, for they must all die 
the very next day. In vain they appealed to God for 
their innocency. It was enough that they were In. 
dians. Their doom was irrevocably fixed. Neither 
bloodless hands—nor sincere hearts—nor father’s 
entreaty, nor mother’s tears, nor the inoffensiveness 
of infancy moved the hearts of those determined to 
do the work of death, 

The last night these pious natives spent on earth, 
was employed in praying, and encouraging each other 
to remain faithful unto the end; and in confessions, 
and expressions of iorgiveness and love. 

When the morning arrived the murderers express. 
ed great impatience to commence the work of car- 
nage. The brethern declared they “‘ were ready to 
die, having commended their immortal souls to God 
who had given them divine assurance in their hearts 
that they should be with him forever.” 

Immediately after this the defenceless victims were 
bound two Pir Ho together with ropes, and led into 
two jouses their murderers hed ted and 
denominated slaughter houses, there sealped and 








in a lower tone, but earnestly and emphatically, he||dren with recital of murders y 
that pPrveemas s 


brother, his betrayer,—many smote their breasts||jured people an aversion as lasting m 










@ mother||tiied, the other being concealed i cellar of one 
who had reared them up carefully and tenderly thus won slaughter houses. in nee poe 


How often do parents fill the minds of their 
thus creating toward 










think of Muskingum and be silent. Whils 
of their cruelties, they can tell more dee f 
that much better befit a Turk than those who pr 

to have ‘* drunk the sigh of Calvary.” © = 


Great Skill in Musketry—We were conv 
with an acquaintance from the back. woods, 
time since, who appeared to be much elated 
exploits as a sportsman. After listening 
to several stories of considerable magnitude, 
he related with some goat, we inquired 
ever happened to shoot a wild turkey? 
ezackly,” said Jonathan, very gravely, “noteza 
but father and I felted a tree across the track 
only week afore last !” Aprimef «- 
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A VOICE FROM MOUNT AUBURN—THE NEW 
CEMETERY NEAR BOSTON, > 
" BY MISS GOULD. . a5: nonthis 
A voice from Mount Auburn! a voice !—and it said: 
“Ye have chosen me out as a home for your dead; 
From the bustle of life to have rendered me free; > 
p phere pepe ors ein pall 
en 0! ves, where your loved ones shall reat; 
O, whe will be the fizet 89 copeuy oortay Iaannt mae 
“I now must be peopled from life’s boca 
Ye may roam, but the end of your rng . 
I shall call! I shali call! and the many will 
From the heart of your crowds 66 ae peal annaal 
The great and the good, and the young and the 
In death's dreamless slumbers, my mansions 0 
“To me shall the child his loved parent resign; >. 
And, mother, the bebe at thy breest must be ane! 
The brother and sister for me are to 
Ane Sanee reas irom oncly So Of heart. _ 
8 rival the bridegroom, a from his Aide, 
To sleep in my bosom, his beautiful bride. eer 
“ And sweetly secure from all pain they shall lie — 
Where the dews gently fall, and the streams ripple by, 
While the birds sing their hymns amid air-harps that sound 
Thro’ the boughs of the forest ppm a 
And flowers bright as Eden’s at morni bes. 8 
And, at eve, drop their leaves o’er che efunberee"a Nake 
“ But thie is all conthiys while thus ye enclose Sa 
spot where ashes in peace may repose— scale 
Where the living neay come ond eammegperattt 
With God and his soul, and with reverence tread 
On the sod, which he soon may be below: 
Have ye chosen the home where your igo? 
“ Shall it dwell where the gardens of Paradise bloom, 
And flowers are not opening to die on the tomb? 
With the song of an angel, a vesture of light, 
Shall it rise in a world free from shadow and blight : 
Where the waters are pure, from a fount never sealed, 
And the secrets of heaven are in glory revealed ? - 
“ A day hastens on—and an arm then shall break 
The bars of the tomb—the dread trump shall.awake 
The dead from their sleep in the earth and the sea, 
And, ‘render up thine!’ shallthe sound betome! ~ 
Prepare for that hour, that mi hese: 
Unawed by the scene at the Judge’s right hand.” = 


neg ae 








In Rome's best days, imperial pride ye SN 
Toa tree the serpent tied, 
And falsely on a medal stamp'dit, 
_ & Nemo antea religevit.”—{ Augiaina,) a 
Editor of the New-York American: kg ae 
Sir :—Not hearing from the Sea Serpent lately, 
have taken the liberty to send you arough 
daric dialogue, between a worthy son of “ De 
East” and that monstrous monster. u 
Scene—a sea.coast. é 
Jonttthan. Hail mighty mcnster of the deep, : 
Described by Job, though not of late, 
Come nvar, O! let me have a peep, io 
And then go back, thy voyage relate... .... 
Sea Serp’t. Your invitation is k Saree 3 
ml Relations quick thelr Hicouees, fend Seb FaEDRS: 
to we are call’d a sl race, TE PRE: 
And Ocean is our f place. hy Sy 


wig. 
. Now j if Th Scot ae 
Jonathan. Now jot if wrt pees es ew 















jad when that's dea ait 
phe é - 
Leviathan’s feet ceagl iar 


Sea Serp’t. We both were born on fish to he 
Of my great skin you have no need; 


And‘oit my blubber ou thewhart.- 
all my bowls, 





pierced with! sword 5 80 that. ne blood: flowed. in! 
' ni verte -t%o fon. 
and thirty.four ch red, ih cold blood. 








Only two. escaped, o1 en scalped lay 
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ip ee Bead cpieyt a MARRIAGES, 
© On Friday, 28th ul imo, by the Rev. Dr. Pelton, Mr. Joux Jo- 







NE CHARRUAUD, to Miss Matitpa L., daughter 
Geer, all 


of thiscity. . . 

t *s Church the Rev. 
FR yonufeat son of Or ines Gen. 
England, to Cecitta Hevenr, youngest 


Durand, Mexehant of this city. 
3d instant, by the Rev. Dr. M'Etroy, 


, to Manrua Ann, daughter of the late W. B. 

Aa waite, 3d July, at Burlington, N. J. by the 

6 Doane, Mr. pt Croskey, to Miss Marta 
jate John William Macomb 


iene te 3, by the Rev, Mr. Hughes, at 

uly ne Rev, Mr. 

iohn’s P ia, Soumed R. CHanvieR, 2A). 
of the U. States Gazette; to Mrs. Magia H., daughter of, 

in Jones, all of that civy. 


DEATHS. 


jay, 2d instant, Wasuinorox; infant son of Tomas 
BLoomer. 
6th instant, Emma Fretps, infant daughter of 


F 6th instant, of a lingering illness, Mr. Wi1- 
MBLE, in the 47th year of his age. 

re: of consumption, CurisrorpHer Humme, in 
% Mr. Astor, widow of Henry Astor, deceased, 
year of her age. 
eTH ADAMS. 
, Mr. Ricuarp Cow ir, in the 49th year 


ytren 
after a 


obile, on the 26th June, Henry A, Ectis, a 
city, and son of John F. Ellis, Esq saged 32 years. 
occasioned by a fall from his horse 

. 8. #hip Vandalia, at sea, ALBERT KrusTNER, 
ear of hisage.. Thisgentleman was a native of 
where his relations reside, and bad been estab. 
years in the City of Mexico as a merchant, of the 
Krustner & Co. 

Island, on the afternoon of second day, 
ae 23 years, wifeof Wm. L. Jenkins, and 
Shotwell. 


, N. H., on Tuesday, 2d instant, widow Patience 
ELD, consort of Deacon Moses D. Field, aged 85 years. 
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Atexanver Diver, aged about 43, 
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G. LANSING, Engraver on Wood, 
35 WALL STREET. 


io All kinds of Machinery correctly drawn, and neat- 
engraved. ~ m4 





TO DIRECTORS OF RAILWAY COMPA- 
NIES AND OTHER WORKS. 
P An neer lately from England,where he has been em- 
ped in + oy ea and execution of the principal railway: 
counuy, wishes to engage with some company in the 
From his practical knowledge of the various kinds of motive 
power, both of stationary ard locomotive engines, also the con- 
struction of railway carriages of many descriptions, he has ne 
that he would prove of efficient service to any company 
; works now ip progress. 
Letters addressed to W. E. G. 35 Wall street, or to the care 
of Wm. & F. Jacques, 90 South street, will be punctually at 
ended to. Most satisfactory reference canbe given. milltf 





RAILWAY IRON. 
Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by }¢ 
al 208 de. 14 do. j 


Flat Bars in 
inch, | lengths o: 1410} 
do. | feeccounter eur 


40 do. 1% do. do. { holes, ends cut 
800 do. 2 do. do. fanangle of 45d 
800 do. 2} do. do. | greea with spl 
soon expected. | cing plates, nai 
: } to suit. 
950 do, of Bdge Ralls of 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keye and pins. 


‘The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
Governments, and ~. Denrtaey conen in 
part A. 4 ° 
ee 4 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
ag ms ofall the different kinds of Rails, Chaire, 
Pine, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thi 
ountry and Great Britain, will be exhibited to thore disposed t 
examine them. : J6 Sm eowr 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
eae SPIKES. 


The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly fo 
pa very extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
manufactured by the subscriber’s Pater: 


3 20 1@ inches. . 
'y, which after five years succeesful operation Arn 
almoat universal uee in the United States (as well as En- 
where the pore aera a @ Patent,) are found su- 
ever red in market. 
Peg san ee may be supplied with Spikes havine 


countereink suitable to the holes in iron rails, to an: 
amount atee short notice. Almost all the Railroads now ir 
Be atore the United States are fastened with Spikes mace a 


named facio.y—for which purpese they are found in 
their adhesion ie more than double any. commo: 
made Ng hammer. ss 
All directed’ to the Agent, Trey, N. Y¥., wil! be 
aitende! 
3 HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, 





le 


N. B. July, 1931. 
re kept for sale, at facto ices, by I. & J 
can , and the he ‘ron Merchants in Alba- 
Brower, ater street, New-York ; A 
a; T. Janviers, Satgere PDegrana & 
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RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
“AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

3H Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete, 
at the Jeffereon Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- Zork, will be promptly at- 
vendedto. ' Also, CAR SPRINGS. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 





i$" GRACIE, PRIME & COs, vffer ior sale, at 22 
Broad street— 


2 cases Gum Arabic } 
20 ‘do. Danish Smalts, EFFF | 
10 do. Saxon do. do. Reduced Duty 


100 bags Saltpeire 
2 do. Gall Nuts; 20 tons Old Lead 
100 do. Trieste Rags, FF 
6 boxes each 50 Ibs. Tarctaric Acid 
6 do. éach 24 lbs. do. do. 
1 case 50 boules Syrop de Vinaigre 
10 cases White Hermitage ; 20 do. Cotie Rotie 
10 do. Dry St. Peray: 50 do. Bordeaux Grave 
40 do Chateau Grille ; 5 cases each 12 bottles Olives in Oi) 
8 bales Fine Velvet Boule Corks 
100 do. Bourton Cloves 
30 do. Molieres Almonds 
143 bundles Liquorice Root 
4 bales Goat Skins 
1 cask Red Copper, 1 do. Yellow do. 


DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 

10 cases Jight and dark ground Prints 
io. 3-4 and 6-4 colcred and black Merinos 
. 5-8 colored and black Circassians 
. Silk Bandannas, black and colored 
. alian Lustrings 

White Satteens 
. White Quiltings 
. Borrie’s Patent Thread, No, 22 and 25 
. Super high col’d Madras Hdk({s, ent. to debenture 
100 pieces Fine English Sheetings, for city trade 

3 cases Cantoon Cords 

2 do. Super blue, black, and colored Cloths—selected ex 

pressly for Merchant Tailors 
26 bales low priced puin Blankets. 
PAPER— 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—From the celebrated Saugerties 
Mills, of the following sizes, all put up with 480 periect sheets 
o each ream— 
Sizes—24x35, 244x36, 241x344, 26x36, 26x37, 29x41, 27x39, 
QixsS, 24x29, 21x23, VixVG, W1xW7, Wx, &e., &c. 
Also— All the oid stock of Medium will be sold at very re- 
luced pricec, to close @ales, tne Mil) having discontinued ma 
king that description of paper. 
ALSO, 

Chinese Colored Paper—for Labels, Perfumery, &c. 

5 cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 


2 do Jo do do do superfine 

2 do do do fig. do do 

8 do do do plain Gold do 

2 do do do plain Silver do 

2 do do do Silver do with red figures 
2-do do do Gold do do 

2 do do do Red do Gold do 

2 do do do White do Silverio. A20 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


XS> The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments ir 
his profession, warranted eyual, if not superior, in principles o! 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
ured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a ‘Teiescoze at 
“ached, by which angles can bé taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
-ter, witb two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with ¢ 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted o Railroad purpo- 
866. % 

fathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy ftnquiries respecting the instruments manu 
factureid by thee, now in uee on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rai! 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
: he whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num 
ber ofthe ‘‘Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the numbgy in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
luation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc:dents to whici 
all instruments of the kind are liable 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
‘ave been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription oi Goniometer tbat we have yet tried in ‘aying the rails 
on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
velescepe, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the enginte) 

carcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
he Compass. Itis indeed the most compleiely adapteu to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I have ye 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all other: 
tow in u:e for laying ofraile—and in fact, when known, I think 
t will be as highly appreciated fur common surveying. 
Respectiully thy frend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, ‘alae of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadeiphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last wwo years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s * Patent Improved Compass,” 1 can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much euperior to any other instrument of the kind, 
sow in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
sineers Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Ew ebruary, 1833, 
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NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 


33- THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilere, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which ate warranted, for safety and economy, to Le supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fillest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms, A share of public patronage is resjecttully 
~olicited. mis 


LF TOWNSEND & DURFEE, 0! Palmyra, Manu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
mentto Hudson, uner ihe name ot Durfee & May, offer to 
supply Rope of any required Jength (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Ratlroacs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them iuany of the principal citiee in the United States. As to 
‘he quality ot Rope, the public are referredtoJ B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co, Albany; or James Archibal!, Eng-neer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon. 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, , 
January 29, 1833. 
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SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
3-3 Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 
Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nilying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 6t corner of Maidenlane. 








ENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

iF EWIN & HEARTYE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 58 South street, one door north of the Union Hotei, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to ore¢er 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the aboye 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their’ Surveying 
{nstruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific atainmenis. 

To twin & Heaite.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Bakimoreand Ohio Rail- 
road Company. ‘This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier periou, but wag intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, ao that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such they 
should be found to possess. 

Ic is with much pleasure I can now etate that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured {rom our northern.ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decited preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except fiom the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which ali Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
. neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. , 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
autice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Inetruments of auperior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 


I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
your Manufacture, ape conte Spirit levels, and survey- 
?3 Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the workmansh@® The parts of the levals 
ippeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
cacy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to poasess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
mate within these few years ; aud I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction whi n used in the fleld, ~ 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 38. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1833, 

‘To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked me to give 
ny opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
acture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
hat as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
-hely avalities have gone, [have great, reason to think wei! of 
he skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
vorkmanship has been the subject of frequent remark by my- 
eif. and of the accuracy o1 their performance I have received 
atisiactory assurance from others, whose opinion I re 


uid whe have bad them tor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have are demir Ate establishment in this city, to 
reliev: us of the necessity of sending elaewhere for what we 


inay want io our line, deserve the unqualified approbation ard 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, 1 remain, ipo Bed : 


ATROBE, 
road Company. 


Civil Engineer io the eerpice ef the Baltimore and Ohio Ril 
A number of other letters are j 
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r ‘and migh: 
introduced,. but are too lengthy. . We ehould, be x 
submitthem upon-epplieation, to any. persone desirous ia 
ing the sume. <M) m25. 













